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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department or the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., May, 19SS. 


Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-echool age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where wa stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the NortlpCentral Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago taokthe 
lead in urging a study.' It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation, for if such an 
agency studied secondary education it might bo accused, ' 
either rightly or wrongly, of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It wfrs impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which v 
the commission felt desirable; with, the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do au the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education; that is, its 
oiganization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
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earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years ; the pupil population ; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this Survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, wqyking on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and part time during other quarters, 
brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript was prepared by Dr. William C. Reavis, 
of the University of Chicago, who was employed on the 
study on part-time basis. After a careful study of guidance 
service he undertook to visit the more important places 
where good guidance programs were in effect. Ten places 
are picked out for description in this monograph including 
some 4 township high schools in the State of Illin ois In 
addition to these there will be found a description of the 
guidance work in the five cities of Boston, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and in the independent 
Milwaukee Vocational Sdfcol. 

The educational and vocational guidance given in individual 
high schools in each of these cities is described fully. In some 
places the service has been attached to the city government. 
In other places it was from the beginning more closely con- 
nected to the school system. There gm^rally a marked 
tendency for it to be found in the schools, some of these 
schools there seems to be no distinction made between the 
work in administration and the functions in guidance. For 
Instance, they are closely connected in the New Trier Town- 
ship High School. In the Joliet Township High School, on 
the other hand, they tfre clearly differentiated. The last 
chapter summarizes four main types of guidance activities 
and describes guidance in a small rural school in California. 

> The conclusion is that guidance may exist in schools of any 
Bize if its necessity is fully understood by the principal and 
faculty of the school. 

I recommend the publication of this manuscript as part 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully, 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 


The Sucutart or thi Intuior. 
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CHAPTER I : THE NEED, STATUS, AND MEANING 
OF GUIDANCE 


The need of guidance in secondary schools . — Guidance 
sendees on the part of the secondary school are rendered 
necessary by at least four conditions, namely: (1) The 
character of the demands for modern secondary education, 
(2) the changes in the social and economic order to which 
the secondary-school pupil must adjust himself, (3j the 
needs of the adolescent for counsel and guidance, and (4) 
the necessity of avoiding waste in the process of education. 

Demand for modern secondary education . — The secondary 
school of a generation ago had a narrow curriculum, de- 
signed chiefly to prepare young people for college. The 
decision to send or not to send a youth to high school was 
at that time usually made by the family. The individual 
who presented himself for admission to a secondary school 
generally knew what he was seeking. After admission the 
individual was primarily responsible for his own failure or 
success. He knew in advance the nature of the opportu- 
nities offered by the school and successful accom plishm ent, 
on his part was assumed. If he failed to' meet the require- 
ments of the school, he either tried again or voluntarily 
withdrew. It was taken for granted by the individual that 
the family sacrifice should not be made in vain and that the 
secondary school was not maintained for those who could not 
profit from the academic opportunities provided. 

To-day the situation described in the preceding paragraph 
has been greatly changed. In most States pupils are re- 
quired to attend school until 15, 16, or 17 years of age. In 
many communities publio sentiment for secondary education 
is so strong that virtually all children under 18 years of age 
are enrolled in the secondary school. As a result the school 
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has had to make marked changes in organization in 4h at- 
tempt to meet the needs of its varied personnel. Instead of 
a required curriculum designed to prepare chiefly for ad- 
mission to college, "many curriculums are now offered from 
which the pupils may select. The extent of the change is 
shown by Van Dyke 1 in a comparative study of the curricu- 
lums of 35 secondary schools for the periods 1906-1911 and 
1929-1930. In the first period, 53 different courses were 
offered in all the subject fields, a total of 828 courses and an 
average of 23.7 courses to a school; in the second period, 
306 different courses were offered, a total of 1,683 courses 
and an average of 48.1 to a school. The expansion and 
enrichment of the program of studies in this period of ap- 
proximately 25 years can not be explained solely on the 
ground of increased enrollment, for the population of the 
school districts studied increased only 66.5 per cent in the 
period, while the number of different courses increased 477 
per cent. The increase in course offerings represents an 
effort on the part of the secondary schools to meet the 
various needs of their pupil personnel. 

Changes in the economic and social order . — The adjustment 
of pupils of high-school age to the complex world in which 
they five is no simple matter. The individual’s world to-day 
is vastly larger and more complex than it was a generation 
ago. Important changes in the social and economic struc- 
ture render both social and vocational adjustments difficult. 
The rapid shifting of population from rural to urban life has 
complicated the processes of social and economic adjustment. 
As a result, the individual at the threshold of his entrance 
into college or industry and adult community life is frequently 
overwhelmed by experiences which he does not fully under- 
stand and can not clearly interpret. Since the home is 
usually unable to provide the guidance needed in the inter- 
pretation of many experiences encountered by the youth, 
the secondary school is Compelled to assume a portion of the 
function formerly dischaiged by the home. If the school 
fail\to assume this function, the individual is apt to flounder 
for want of guidance and may fail to find himself with re- 
spect to his interests and capacity or to take full advantage 

> Van Dyke, O. K. Tread* In the Development at tbe Hl(b-8cbool Offerings, II. Baboo) 
Review, M : 738, December 1W1. 
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of the opportunities offered in school and society for his 
growth and development. 

The needs of adolescents for guidance . — The needs of the 
youth of high-school age for guidance are both many and 
varied. On account of the Btage in his development, physi- 
cal, mental, and social changes may occur which baffle his 
understanding. The high-school age is commonly regarded 
as a period of great importance in the life of the youth because 
of the adjustments which must be made. Problems that have 
to do with the intellectual and physical development, choice 
of companions, social activities, and the formation of right 
social attitudes must be met and solved. Theschool is required 
to understand the needs of its young people and to provide 
the guidance service which. the pupils as individuals require. 

Waste in the processes of secondary education . — That many 
schools have not met successfully the responsibilities imposed 
by the guidance function is evidenced by high percentages of 
withdrawal in each succeeding year of the secondary school — 
and by high percentages of failure in different subject-matter 
fields. Recent evidence of withdrawals in secondary schools 
is furnished in the survey * 1 of public schools of Chicago, 111., 
in which the remarkable holding power of 98 per cent was 
foum^for the ninth grade. The percentage drops to 78 for 
the tenth grade, 49 for the eleventh, and 34 for the twelfth. 
For the same secondary schools the percentage of pupils 
failing in their work for the semester ending January, 1931, 
was 12, and June, 1931, 11.1. The range of the different 
schools for the semester ending June, 1931, was from 6.4 
per cent to 17.6. Data concerning failures in secondary 
schools elsewhere reveal percentages both greater and less 
than those cited for Chicago. However, irrespective of 
.amount, failure involves waste in the process of secondary 
education which can and should be reduced and as far as 
possible prevented through the effective guidance of pupils. 

Status of guidance in secondary schools .— Data collected 
in 1927 * from a sample group of 522 secondary schools in 41 
States ranging in enrollment from 4 pupils to 6,500 show that, 

1 Strayor, Q. D* Report of the Surrey of t be Sohoob of Chicago, 111., 1932. Secondary 
Education to ChtafO, VoL U, p. 149. 

1 Raavte, W. C., an 4 WooUmt, R. C. Offloa Pttctioea to Saoondtry Sohoob, pp. 190-197. 
Chicago, Laidlaw Broa., 1910 . 
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according to the judgment of the principals, educational 
guidance was provided in 87 per cent of the schools, personal 
guidance in 83 per cent of the schools', and vocational guid- 
ance in 74 per cent of the schools. The fin di n gs of the samp* 
ling indicate that the activities involved in the three general 
types of guidance specified are carried on in the large majority 
of secondary schools. The small schools enrolling 100 
pupils and fewer give Considerably less attention to education- 
al and vocational guidance than the schools in the larger 
enrollment groups, which vary only slightly in the relative 
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emphasis given to the three types. The data show that for 
schools of all sizes vocational guidance receives somewhat less 
attention than educational and personal guidance. (Fig. 1.) 

Other data 4 collected regarding specific phases of guidance 
during the same year from 336 secondary schools in 44 States 
ranging in enrollment from 47 to 4,072 show that a median of 
24.9 activities in guidance with a range of 51 activities (5 to 
56) were reported by the principals to be carried *oif in their 
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schools. Among the leading activities through which guidance 
opportunities were provided in the different schools were disci- 
pline in 72.2 per Cent of the schools ; oversight of conduct, 74.6 per 
cent ; guidance concerning quality of work, 63.5 per cent ; curricu- 
lum guidance, 60.8 per cent; vocational guidance, 37.7 per cent; 
placement, 20.4 per cent; and follow-up service, 13.5 per cent. 

The variation in the percentages of the two investigations 
cited is accounted for in part by the vagueness of the term 
“guidance.” To some persons the term “guidance” is very 
general and is virtually synonymous with the process of 
education. An individual with this conception might con- 
sider that curriculum guidance is educational, personal, and 
vocational in character when evaluating guidance activities 
according to the three general categories, but as curriculum 
guidance only and not vocational or personal when evaluating 
guidance according to specific categories. 

The diverse meaning of the term “ guidance ." — The foregoing 
facts indicate that guidance in some form or other (general or 
specific) is a well-established function in most secondary 
schools. The activities carried on in secondary schools under 
the caption are, however, extremely varied. In some schools 
guidance probably means whatever principal or teachers do 
for pupils in the way of personal council or advice. In other 
schools guidance activities are roughly differentiated into 
types, such as educational, personal, vocational, social, moral, 
and the like. Still other schools analyze guidance into spe- 
cific activities, such as providing assistance to pupils in choos- 
ing curriculums, overcoming deficiencies, developing special 
talents, and cultivating intellectual interests, or imparting 
occupational information, advising regarding the choice of 
an occupation, assisting in securing employment, helping in 
the choice of a college, and giving supervisory oversight to an 
individual after employment. 

Both general and specific activities of the sort enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraph are evidently carried on in many 
secondary schools. In some schools the activities are carried 
on only informally and incidentally by the regular school 
officers — principal, deans, and teachers. In other schools 
they are carried on formally and systematically under the 
direction of persons specially selected for the purpose and 
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definitely charged with the responsibility of serving pupils 
through the types of specific activities enumerated. 

Scope of this monograph . — This monograph deals with guid- 
ance programs in secondary schools. The nature, status, and 
meaning of guidance have been presented. Consideration is 
given in Chapter II to the guidance functionaries found in 
sample groups of secondary schools, and in Chapter III to 
the more important guidance activities observed in the schools 
visited by the author of this monograph. The treatment of 
functionaries and activities in Chapters II and III is intro- 
duced to provide the background for the case reports on 
guidance programs presented in the subsequent chapters. 
Case reports of five school systems and five individual schools 
reputed to have outstanding programs of guidance are pre- 
sented in Chapters IV to XIII. All of these, except one,* 
were visited by the author, who observed the workings of the 
guidance programs and conferred with the guidance func* 
ti^^ries. Other school systems and individual schools with 
ii^Pvating programs of guidance were also visited, but case 
reports of these are not included because of limitation of space 
and the fact that the reports presented are believed to be 
adequately representative, although they can not be assumed 
to include anything like all the outstanding programs of 
guidance in the country. The greater number of reports on 
programs in the Mid-West is explained by their proximity to 
the base of operations of the investigator. 

Chapter XIV contains an overview of the guidance pro- 
grams presented in Chapters IV to XIII and a supplementary 
analysis of a guidance program in a small secondary school as 
described by Proctor.' Small secondary schools were not 
studied in the present investigation, for the reason that they 
are the subject of special inquiry reported in Monograph 
No. 6. 7 Chapter IX of Monograph Nb. 6 includes description 
of guidance practices in a number of small schools as a group 
and also cites unusual practices in several individual schools. 

• This school was rid tod and reported hr O. X. Vaa Djfco, who also prapaiad tbs reports 
lor two other schools. 

• Proctor, W. M Ouldenot Program of e Rond High School In CelifoniU. Junior ~8enkx 
High School C leering House, & 14-1* September 1M0. 

t Ferries, Emery N., OeumniU, W. H., eetf Bremmsll, P. Boy. The Bmslkr Seconder 
Schools. Nations! Surrey of Secondary Education. Office of Education Bulletin, 19S2, 
No. 17, Monograph No. * Washington, D.C., Ckwnunmi Printing Office. 
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CHAPTER II : GUIDANCE FUNCTIONARIES IN 
SECONDARY 8CHOOLS 

The guidance functionaries found . — The functionary found 
responsible most frequently for the assumption of guidance 
duties in a sampling of 522 schools 1 is the school principal. 
In 77 per cent of the schools this officer provides guidance 
for boys and in 56 per cent for girls. The assistant princi- 
pals are assigned the responsibility for boys in 32 per cent of 
the schools and for girls in 26 per cent. .Counselors for boys 
and deans for girls are employed for the purpose in 21 and 
50 per cent of the schools, respectively. The guidance 
functions are delegated to other officers whose titles were not 
specified in approximately one-sixth of the schools. 

Other data * of a more specific character reveal a tendency 
in secondary schools to develop programs of counseling and 
guidance around different guidance functionaries. (Fig. 2.) 
The data show that guidance activities of some sort are 
carried on in the large majority of schools, both small and 
large. The principal is the most prevalent guidance officer 
found in the small schools and the home-room adviser, dean 
of girls, and dean of boys in the large schools. However, a 
noticeable difference in the extent of use of the specialist in 
counseling, namely, the counselor, is observed in the large 
schools when compared with the small schools (28 per cent 
as compared to 2.7 per cent). 

The principal as a guidance functionary . — The principal is 
chiefly responsible for the guidance activities in the majority 
of the schools with enrollments of fewer than 200. His 
different relations to the guidanoe program are revealed by 
the data * presented in Figure 3. The findings show that he 
personally carries on guidance work for all the pupils in 
approximately two-thirds of the small schools. That 

> Raarfc, W. 0.. mi WooDnor, B. C„ op. att., pp. W1-4P7. 

> Era, LmowI V., mi Kotamr, Onmo N„ op. ett., pp. 614-H7. 

• IbW, pp. 171-MU. 
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guidance organizations are lacking in the majority of the 
schools with enrollments of fewer than 200 is shown by the 
facts (1) that the principal heads the guidance work or serves 
as one of a group of advisers in only a few schools (8.1 per 
cent), (2) that he acts as chairman of the guidance com- 
mittee in only 5.4 per cent of the schools, and (3) that he is 
responsible for developing home-room programs in only 10.8 
per cent of the schools. In some of the schools (29.7 per cent) 
he serves either as adviser of boys or assumes advisory respon- 
sibility with boys as one of the guidance duties which he 
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personally performs. He reports recommending pupils to 
college in about half the schools, and making studies to 
im prove the basis of guidance in about a tenth of the schools. 
The work of the principal as a guidance functionary in the 
schools with enrollments of fewer than 200 is obviously very 
general in character, and probably belongs more properly 
in the field of administration than in guidance. 

In the schools with enrollments in excess of 1,000 the rdawg^ 
tions of the principal to the guidance program vary fngj^ 
the practices found in (he smaller schools in the following 
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respects: In approximately two-thirds of the schools he heads 
the work in a general way, a fact which suggests the more 
frequent existence of guidance organizations in the larger 
schools. He serves as one of a group of advisers, as chairman, 
and as member of a guidance committee, and is responsible 
for developing the home-room program in a larger percentage 
of the schools enrolling more than 1,000 than in those enrolling 
fewer than 200. On the contrary, the principals of the 
larger schools personally carry on the guidance work and 
serve as advisers of the boys much less frequently than in the 



smaller schools. In making studies designed to impX)ve the 
basis of the guidance work and in recommending pupils to 
college the percentages of frequency for the two types of 
schools are about the same. 

In the sohools which develop their guidance programs 
around general administrative officere, guidance activities are 
often subordinated to other administrative duties. Further- 
more, id dealing both with individuals and with groups the 
administrative officer is sometimes inhibited in the per- 
formance of a guidance activity by the urgency of prior 
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performance of some nonguid&nce administrative activity. 
In practice administration may interfere with guidance and 
guidancy may interfere with administration. This relation 
often renders guidance difficult by officers whose primary 
responsibility is administration. ^ 

The dean oj girls and dean of boys as guidance functionaries . — 
In recent years, especially in large secondary schools, the 
principal has utilized the services of the dean of gilds and the 
dean of boys in the administration of the pupil personnel. 
These officers generally teach part time, devoting the re- 



maining time to the specific personnel duties assigned. In 
some of the large schools they devote full time to personnel 
duties. 4 

Analysis of the duties * * of these officers (Fig. 4) shows that 
their four chief functions are administrative in character. 
JFive important duties fall more clearly within the field of 
guidance, but these duties are performed less frequently 
than the administrative duties. The dean of boys is charged 

• Reavls, W. C., »nd Woellner, R. C., op. dt., p. ft 

• Koot, Leonard V., «W Kefurrer, Ormywra N.. op ott.. p 04. 
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with guidance duties to a greater extent than the dean of 
girls. The data show the deans have been utilized by the prin- 
cipals of secondary schools in the capacity of administrative 
officers to a greater extent than in the capacity of counselors. 

Home-room adviser 8 as guidance fundumaries . — In many 
schools the home room is utilized as the unit of the guidance 
program. This is especially true of the larger secondary 
schools in which the home room may have previously existed 
as a unit for carrying on certain routine administrative 
activities. Approximately seven^eighths of the schools 
studied by Koos and Kefauver with enrollments in excess of 
1,000 employed the home-room organization in the develop- 
ment of guidance programs. Since the same investigators 
found that home rooms were utilized in only one-fifth of the 
schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils, the conclusion is 
warranted that the home-room organization is characteristic 
of the larger secondary schools. 

The home £oom is usually organized as the school home 
of a group of pupils whether the group be small or large. 
Usually it is required to care for from 30 to 40 pupils, although 
in some school systems large assembly rooms make possible 
the organization of the school into "houses” or home rooms 
with from 200 to 400 members. 

The home-room plan of organization makes possible, the 
segregation of pupils in groups under the leadership of a 
regular teacher whose responsibility for the home-room group 
is sponsorship rather than instruction. The plan enables the 
sponsor and pupils to establish cooperative relations as a 
means of realizing the purposes for which the type of organi- 
zation exists. Whether the home-room group remains with 
the adviser for a semester, term, or during the membership 
of the group in the school does not matter greatly, provided 
the purposes of the organization are clearly conceived. 

Broadly speaking, the chief purpose of the home room is 
guidance, and the specific activities carried on in it should 
come largely under that category. To this end it should be 
organized as a guidance laboratory and not as another 
classroom. The atmosphere of the room should be demo- 
cratic and should- be oonducive to self-discovery and self- 
revelation. To serve the members of the home-room group 
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the adviser must know them as individuals and as members 
of a primary group. 

The mere organization of a school for guidance purposes 
into home-room groups does not guarantee that guidance 
activities will be better performed by home-room advisers 
than by a dminis trative officers. Unless home-room advisers 
are trained for guidance work their activities will yery likely 
resemble either the activities of the teacher or of the minor 
administrative officer. It is difficult to indicate to what 
extent training has been provided for home-room advisers in 
schools that have adopted the h^e-room plan as a guidance 
program. Data from the sampling of 336 schools 9 (Fig. 5) 
show that home-room advisers give more attention to non- 
guidance a dminis trative duties than to guidance. It is, of 
course, possible that guidance may be rendered through the 
performance of a dminis trative duties, such as discipline, 
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oversight of social conduct, and direction of special home- 
room activities. However, since the duties are general 
rather than specific, the guidance values are likely to be only 
incidental. Nearly two-thirds of the home-room advisers 
give guidance concerning the choice of curriculums and the 
quality of classroom work. Only about a third of the 
advisers give vocational guidance. The findings do not indi- 
cate the breadth of guidance service to* be desired, although 
the guidance activities carried on compare favorably with 

• Koo», Leonard V.. tnd Ketaura, Ormyion N., op. dl, p MS. 
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those of administrative officers in schools in which the 
home-room organization is not employed. ^ 

Certain schools have introduced class directors, class 
guides, class supervisors, and class principals to organize and 
direct the work of the home-room advisers and to unify the 
guidance activities for the different class groups. These 
directors supply a type of special service to the home-room 
work which widens the scope and gives balance to the guid- 
ance activities. 

Teachers as advisers . — The data presented in Figure 2 
showed that teachers were utilized as advisers in approxi- 
mately a fifth of the schools with enrollments of fewer than 
200 and a thirteenth of the schools with enrollments of more 
than 1,000. The practice of utilizing teachers in large pro- 
portions as guidance functionaries is followed chiefly by the 
smaller schools and signifies usually the absence of a guidance 
organization, although many of the duties carried on by ad- 
ministrative officers and home-room advisers are assumed by 
the teachers in the capacity of guidance functionaries. 
With pVoper training for the performance of guidance activi- 
ties, teachers may in the course of time become skilled home- 
room advisers or special counselors, but as a rule their 
guidance activities are more or less general. 

Trained counselors as guidance jundionaries . — Whether the 
emphasis is placed on the vocational, educational, or personal 
aspects of guidance, certain schools have conceived of the 
activities of counseling and guidance as involving knowledge 
and technical skill beyond that possessed by the teacher and 
general administrative officer. Such schools regard guidance 
as an act of skill, which requires for its successful execution 
training of a technical character. Accordingly, in these 
schools guidance becomes the responsibility of the specialist, 
who may be developed from the staff through special tr aining 
or be added to the staff for the specific purpose. 

To develop a satisfactory program of guidance through 
special counselors requires that the counselors become 
members of the school’s staff and that the duties to be per- 
formed be defined and relations to staff members clearly 
established. The use of the specialist in guidance does not 
render unnecessary the assumption of certain general guid- 
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ance responsibilities by teachers and administrative officers. 
It merely requires a differentiation of duties with the special- 
ist and the generalist accepting responsibility for the activ- 
ities each can most successfully perform. If the time of the 
specialist is used in the performance of duties that properly 
belong to the generalist or the generalist undertakes to 
perform the duties requiring special training and skill, the 
guidance program will fail because of faulty organization. 

The development of the guidance program around the 
counselor in the local school makes possible a type of guidance 
often slighted in schools, which depend chiefly on the adminis- 
trative officers plus the services of outside specialists available 
only on call. However, the .success of the plan will depend 
on the limitations imposed. If the counselor is overloaded 
with pupils or is expected to divert energy to other adminis- 
trative work, the results accomplished may vary only slightly 
from those obtained through other plans. 

Objective data 7 for schools which emphasize the teacher- 
adviser and the special-counselor plans show that the advisers 
perform administrative duties related to guidance, such as dis- 
cipline, oversight of social conduct, and counseling concerning 
the quality of work to a greater extent than the counselors. 
(Fig. 6.) On the contrary, the counselors surpass the advi- 
sers in the frequency of performance of the more specialized 
types of guidance, such as curriculum guidance, vocational 
guidance, placement advisement, and follow-up service. 
While the differences in the distribution of time of the differ- 
ent types of duties indicated are not large, they are, neverthe- 
less, significant. As a result it can be concluded that the 
adoption of the special-counselor plan increases the perform- 
ance of the specialized guidance activities by counselors and 
decreases those that are partly administrative in character. 

Guidance committees . — In about a fifth (20.4 per cent) of 
the schools with enrollments of more than 1,000, committees 
of teachers carry on the guidance work. These functionaries 
are usually released from some teaching duties or are paid a 
fixed amount for the responsibilities assumed. . The plan 
enables a principal to select from his staff teachers best 
qualified for guidance work, to establish standards of training 

7 Koos, Leonard V., and Kafamc, Ormjrtom N., op. dt, pp. MHW 
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for the advisory committee, and to effect a continuing organiza- 
tion for the guidance service. The committee organization rep- 
resents a stage between the homeroom or teacher-adviser organ- 
ization and the special-counselor plan. The members of guid- 
ance committees as a rule are not specialists in guidance work 
akhough they may be looked upon as potential specialists! 

The guidance committee is seldom found in the small 
schools with enrollments of fewer than 200, the percentage 
of frequency in the sampling of 336 schools 8 being only 2.7. 

The tri&iiing teacher .— The visiting teacher is utilized as a 
guidance functionary in the large schools'- with enrollments in 



Fiocii S. Percentages of t«ch<r rfvtom and sp«d»] ooun^lo rs cmnrta* on the pudano. 
v *cUviti« fpedfled in 330 secondary achooli 


excess of 1,000 to about the same extent as the guidance 
committee. She is often a trained social worker, and in 
some instances a psychiatric social worker. The training is 
seldom the same as that of a special counselor, although the 
work of the visiting teacher is indispensable in pupil counsel- 
ing. In some schools the visiting teacher has superseded the 
attendance officer, and as a result is responsible for both 
attendance and home adjustments, both of which are essen- 
tial to guidance work. Only a small percentage (5.4) of the 
336 schools studied by Koos and Kefauver* were found to 
possess this functionary, a fact accounted for chiefly by the 
special character of the visiting teacher’s work. 


• 1 "® 6nmrd v - Wmw, Onjtan N., op. dt, p. sis. 

* Ibid., p. SIS. , 
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CHAPTER III : GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The types of guidance activities carried on . — The guidance 
activities carried on in secondary schools are numerous and 
varied. Analysis of the activities of guidance functionaries 
mode by French 1 as a part of the Commonwealth Study of 
Teacher Training resulted in a master list of 180 specific 
activities which were considered to relate to guidance in 
secondary schools. An evaluation of these activities by 
counselors and by experts in education provides classified 
lists arranged in order of frequency of performance and in 
order of importance. The correlations between frequency of 
performance of activities and their relative importance as 
determined by counselors reveal certain strengths and weak- 
nesses in the guidance activities carried on by the principal 
and his assistants in the secondary schools. In activities 
which involved advising with parents, counseling with in- 
dividual pupils, and advising with pupils in groups the cor- 
relations are high, being 0.767, 0.742, and 0.728, respectively; 
in activities pertaining to cooperation with community 
agencies and with teachers the correlations are medium 
(0.404 and 0.316); in activities involving the collecting and 
recording of data and assisting in extracurriculum activities 
the correlations are low (0.266 and 0.113). 

In the school systems and individual schools visited by 
the members of the survey staff a great variety of activities 
in guidance were being carried on. Certain of the more 
frequent and significant ones will be described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

(1) Instructing pupils regarding occupations . — The most 
common method of informing pupils regarding occupations 
is the course in occupations. Some incidental information 


' French, Fannie. An Aoalyab of Activities Involved In Pupil Guidance, pp. XM1. Un- 
publiihed macter’e theeia* Department of Education, UnJ vanity of Chicago, lUft. 
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regarding occupations is no doubt secured by pupils from 
the teachers of the various school subjects. Such informa- 
tion is unorganized and frequently inaccurate. These con- 
ditions make systematic instruction in occupations necessary 
if the pupil is to secure a knowledge of opportunities in occu- 
pations and to develop some degree of understanding of the 
work of the world. 

Not all schools provide courses in occupations. A recent 
sampling study 2 of 208 secondary schools in New Jersey 
showed that only 60, or 31.9 per cent, offered courses in oc- 
cupations. Data presented by Koos and Kefauver * show 
that the courses in occupations are offered in all grades of 
the secondary school (7-12), although the dominance of 
practice favors the ninth grade. 

The occupations selected for study in some of the courses 
are local in character, while in others the occupations are 
generaJ. In some schools a general textbook on occupations 
is used; a number of such textbooks are now available for 
generaJ courses in occupations. The prevailing practice is 
to offer the courses five hours per week for one semester or 
three hours per week for two semesters. 4 In some of the 
schools the pupil is required to prepare a career book of some 
occupation in which he is interested. The purpose of the 
career book is to induce intensive study of an occupation in 
contrast with the extensive study of the occupations con- 
sidered in the occupation course. 

The practice of providing instruction in occupations is in 
harmony with the purposes of guidance from its beginning. 
The failure of the practice to obtain a stronger place among 
the guidance activities of the schools is probably due to the 
inability of regular teachers and administrative officers to 
meet the responsibility successfully— a fact which, if true, 
argues strongly for the steward adopted by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, namely, that vocational 
guidance shoula be offered only by qualified persons. 

(2) Carrying on occupational research . — Interest in occupa- 
tions is enhanced by current information regarding occu- 


’ Coniine, R« B. Guidance Practice In New Jersey, p, #. studies 
Rat«n University, School of Education, New Brunswick, N. J. 

' Guidance In Secondary Schools, p. «. New York, Macmillan Co 
• Ibid., p. M. 
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pations and. by reliable recent information regarding local 
occupations and their demands for workers. Such informa- 
tion is rarely obtainable in organized form. It must be 
collected, organized, and interpreted. This is the task of the 
instructor of courses in occupations or the department of 
guidance. The activity is fundamental to vocational guid- 
ance in a school or system of schools. 

Occupational research is a more conspicuous feature of the 
guidance work in the large city school systems than in the 
individual schools studied in this investigation. Perhaps it is 
more necessary in the large city systems than in the individual 
schools in the smaller comm unities. Inthelatter, occupational 
information is secured to a greater extent by incidental means 
than in the larger commjmities. However, information 
secured incidentally can not be an adequate substitute for 
information secured systematically as -a result of occupational 
research. 

Examples of occupational research are given in the case 
studies of Chicago, Cincinnati, and Providence reported in 
Chapters IV, V, and VI. The occupational information 
made available through research in these systems contributes 
very materially to occupational guidance in their individual 
schools. 

(3) Rendering placement service . — In the large school sys- 
tems placement service is rendered through the bureau of 
guidance, a division of the bureau of guidance, the counselors 
in the local schools, or the instructors in vocational schools. 
In the individual secondary schools in the smaller cities the 
service ^rendered through the director of guidance or the 
administrative officers. Placement service is desired by 
pupils who leave school before graduation or who enter upon 
a life pursuit immediately after graduation. 

The services which can be rendered by the school in occu- 
pational placement are finding positions for pupils, directing 
the pupils in their search for employment, answering requests 
of employers for information regarding pupils applying for 
employment, and assisting pupils in m aking adjustments 
afyer securing employment. These services require exten- 
sive knowledge of both pupils and employment conditions. 

US] 
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On account the technical character of placement services 
many schools neglect . the responsibility. The sampling 
data collected by Cunliffe * * in New Jersey show that only 14.9 
per cent of the secondary schools investigated assume respon- 
sibility for placement. These findings are qdite at variance 
with an earlier study by Edgerton and Herr for 256 senior 
high schools, 379 junior^high schools, and 178 part-time 
schools,® in which it was found that 69 per cent of the schools 
offered vocational placement service for part-time and full- 
time employment. The difference may in part be accounted 
for by the fact that the latter sampling consisted chiefly of 
large school^, while the former consisted largely of small 
schools in villages, towns, and small cities. 

(4) Making follow-up investigations. — Two of the school 
systems studied In this project carry on systematic follow-up 
investigations of graduates at intervals up to five years. The 
other systems and individual schools neglect this type of 
investigation, restricting their efforts to the follow-up of 
pupils who have withdrawn from school to enter upon employ- 
ment. Both types of follow-up investigations are important. 
The latter possesses the greater value to the individual pupil 
concerned, but the former is essential in plftmlng programs 
of studies, in the reorganization of curriculums, and in project- 
ing programs of guidance. 

The follow-up investigation may be carried on as a project 
of the central bureau after the method of occupational research 
discussed in section 2 of this chapter, or as a project of the 
class counselor as described by Allen. 7 The latter method is 
superior in that it is carried on by the pereon who is both 
immediately and personally interested in the findings of such 
investigations. V 

(5) Effecting adjustmentsfktween employees and employer . — 
A guidance service to part-time workers, and in some instances 
to pupils who have withdrawn from school to enter full-time 
employment, is rendered by counselors and placement officers 
in effecting adjustments between the young employees and 
their employers. In businesses and industries which maintain 

• CunUfle, R«x B., op. ctt., p. A 

• Edgerton, A. H., tni H«rr, L. A. Preeent Status of Outdance Activate* In Secondary 
School*. The Twenty-third Yearbook, Part II. p. 30. National Society lor the Study of 
Education, ISM. 

’ Allan, Richard D. The Continuous Follow -up Survey In the Senior High School. Junior* 
Senior High School Clearing Hoa*e, 7; 44-48, September, 190. 
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personnel directors the adjustment of the workers is often 
regarded as a mutual responsibility of employer and school. 
In institutions which do not maintain personnel directors 
the adjustment of the young worker presents a difficult 
problem, which places great responsibility on the guidance 
department of the school, if the welfare of the former pupil 
is regarded as a matter of school concern. 

The study by Edgerton and Herr* showed that approxi- 
mately a third (34.3 per cent) of the counselors in 115 senior 
high schools, 154 junior high schools, and 66 part-time schools 
cooperated with employers’ associations, personnel managers, 
labor organizations, etc., in promoting the welfare of young 
people transferring to business or industry from school. The 
data indicate that school functionaries are not strongly 
inclined to carry their guidance activities beyond the portals 
of the school. 

(6) Visiiing homes of pupils . — In the schools with coun- 
selors or visiting teachers the homes of pupils are visited 
when it is considered necessary to secure the cooperation of 
parents and to gather case data regarding the family history 
and environmental background of pupils. These visits 
usually yield better results when made by trained counselors, 
visiting teachers, and psychiatric social workers than when 
made by home- room teachers and administrative officers. 
The service is important in guidance work and frequently 
results in the better adjustment of pupils to school and in a 
wiser choice of occupation. 

Data are not available to show the extent of home visita- 
tion by the different guidance functionaries. In the case of 
home-room advisers in the schools studied by Koos and 
Kefauver,* it is disclosed that home visitation is a little more 
frequent in junior high schools than in the senior and 4-year 
high schools, and that the homes of problem cases and failing 
pupils are visited more frequently than the homes of other 
pupils. The practice of visiting the homes of all pupils by 
the home-room advisers was followed in 13.3 per cent of the 
junior high schools and 7.2 per cent of the senior and 4-year 
high schools. 

• Ednrtoo. A H-, la 4 Herr, L A, op. dC. p. a 

• Kom, Leonard V, id Kdaurar, Qn|a N., op. dL, p. M& 
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(7) Compiling ease histories oj pupils . — On account of the 
labor involved in the collection, analysis, interpretation, and 
writing of case reports, the case history is usually compiled 
only for problem pupils. Jt is not possible to compile case 
histories of pupils generally in the majority of secondary 
schools since complete data are not assembled for all pupils. 
Only 38.1 per cent of the 522 schools studied by Reavis and 
Woellner 10 reported the use of cumulative folders for the 
filing of case data regarding pupils. Most schools (89.7 per 
cent), however, were found to keep cumulative records of 
the progress of individual pupils, thus making possible the 
compilation of case histories when supplemented by informa- 
tion collected through guidance activities. 

Case histories of problem pupils were available in the files 
of most of the school systems and individual schools visited 
by the members of the survey staff investigating guidance 
programs. Evidently the practice is encouraged in the 
schools which have well-developed programs of guidance. 
The use of the method presupposes the keeping of adequate 
records, the careful study of cumulative data, and the pur- 
suit of the cases until their culmination. 

(8) Administering tests to pupils . — Data secured from tests 
of mental ability, achievement in the school subjects, and 
nonintellectual qualities are considered essential in guidance. 
Some of these tests may.be given by administrative officers 
and teachers in connection with admission, classification, 
and diagnostic and remedial instruction. Others must be 
administered by the guidance functionaries of the schools to 
pupils as individuals or in groups for the purpose of securing 
data needed in counseling. 

Approximately half (52.1 per cent) of the secondary schools 
studied in New Jersey by Cunliffe" considered the test pro- 
gram as a guidance activity. Whether the tests are admin- 
istered by guidance functionaries, teachers, or administra- 
tive officers is not specified, but the implication is clear, 
namely, that the activities involved in the collection of test 
data belong in the field of guidance. That some of 'the tests 
employed in guidance are administered by guidance func- 
tionaries can not be doubted in the light of the information 


)• Conti IT*, Ba R, op. dt, p. UP. 
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supplied by Koos and Kefauver 11 regarding types of tests 
used in guidance and the frequency of their use. 

In school systems with bureaus of guidance the administra- 
tion of tests for purposes of guidance is regarded as a special- 
ized function to be carried on^by a department of the bureau. 
In individual schools the activity is usually performed 
by the counselor. In either case the purpose of the activity is 
the collection of information for use in counseling and guidance. 

(9) Preparing guidance bulletins . — Bulletins <^f informa- 
tion, such as pamphlets on occupations, news notes of current 
developments in occupations, bulletins on programs of studies, 
circulars on college entrance, school handbooks, guidance 
issues of the school paper, and selected lists of books on 
occupations, are prepared in many secondary schools for the 
guidance of pupils. While some or all of these publications 
may be prepared by committees of teachers and pupils, 
much of the information must be supplied by guidanc^Pfunc- 
tionaries. The collection of information suitable for publica- 
tion and the editorial preparation of the information are con- 
sidered important guidance activities in certain schools. 

In large cities having guidance bureaus a considerable por- 
tion of the guidance functionaries' time may be consumed 
and no small portion of the guidance budget used in this 
activity. Examples of such utilization if time and money 
will be found in the case studies of Chicago and Cincinnati. 

(10) Giving information to pupils in groups . — Guidance 
functionaries in the schools studied in this investigation ob- 
serve the practice of giving information to pupils at the time 
of admission to the secondary school regarding the selection of 
a secondary school in the large school systems and regarding 
the choice of curriculums or subjects in the school to which 
admission is sought. A guidance functionary frequently 
visits the elementary schools from whioh the pupils come and 
provides the pupils with the information needed or meets the 
pupils in groups at the receiving secondary school. The 
service id intended as an aid to pupils and parents in making a 
selection of the opportunities offered by secondary schools. 
Evidence is presented in at least one of the schools studied 
to show the value of the service to pupils. 

u Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Orayeon N., op. ell., p. 282. 
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Information is also given to pupils in groups early in the 
high-school course regarding colleges and entrance require- 
ments in order that the pupils looking forward to college 
may be duly informed of admission conditions. Some schools 
provide individual conferences with pupils or parents on 
request, but in general the individual conference is not con- 
sidered necessary. 

The plan of giving information to pupils in groups makes for 
economy in guidance, provided that the information is cor- 
rect and is effectively presented. 

(11) Counseling individual pupils . — Advising with indi- 
vidual pupils in need of counsel is an important activity in 
any guidance program. The interview may be sought vol- 
untarily by the pupil or at the request of parent, teacher, 
or administrative officer. In some schools interviews with 
individual pupils are scheduled by counselors as a means of 
providing every pupil with the opportunity to secure indi- 
vidual guidance. 

Individual counseling to be successful requires technical 
knowledge and skill scarcely to he expected in some of the 
functionaries who undertake to render guidance services in 
secondary schools. As a result some of the individual 
counseling is little more than perfunctory interviewing. A 
background of personal knowledge of the pupil is required by 
the counselor as a basis for the interview. This involves 
cumulative records, the results of testa, personality ratings, 
and current reports of school progress. Even with adequate 
information the counselor may defeat the purpose of the 
individual interview unless the technique of interviewing is 
thoroughly understood and skillfully practiced. Adequate 
follow-up must then be planned to check the results of the 
interview and to provide further counsel when considered 
necessary. - ♦- 

In an extensive survey involving 8,594 secondary schools, 
Billett u finds that 28 distinct methods are employed for 
meeting the individual differences of pupils, such as variation 
in the number of subjects a pupil is permitted to carry, special 
coaching of slow pupils, special classes for pupils who have 
failed, adjustment classes or rooms, remedial classes or rooms, 

11 Bttrti, Hoy 0. What tbc High Schools an Doing for the Individual. School Lift, 
10: 87, January, 1901. 
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differentiated assignments to pupils in the same class or sec- 
tion, and the like. The effective use of any of these plans of 
providing for individual differences in pupils presupposes indi- 
vidual counseling both in making the diagnosis of individual 
differences and in enlisting the cooperation of the pupil in 
improving the ability of the individual or in compensating 
for the disability found to exist. 

In the schools and school systems described in later chapters 
of the present report, individual counseling is found to occupy 
a prominent place in the guidance programs. Marked differ- 
ences are found, however, both in the character of individual 
counseling practiced and in the emphasis given to this phase 
of school guidance. 

(12) Holding case conferences with groups . — The sheer 
magnitude of the guidance problem in large school systems 
and in large secondary schools requires that guidance func- 
tionaries deal with pupils in groups. The method is not con- 
sidered an adequate substitute for individual counseling, 
yet it offers promise of good results if correct techniques are 
employed. At times the entire pupil body of the school may 
be instructed and advised in the school assembly, or class 
groups in class meetings. School or class opinion may thus 
be directed and attitudes and ideals formed. 

A method considered effective for class groups is the case 
conference. Case material is placed before the group and 
the conference is carried on under the direction of the guid- 
ance functionary somewhat similar to case instruction in 
schools of law. With proper material and desirable con- 
ference technique superior results may be obtained. How- 
ever, with poor material and poor technique such counseling 
may prove worse than none because of the potential dangers 
of developing undesirable attitudes and ideals on the part of 
the pupils. 

The method is used only to a limited extent in the schools 
studied by the investigators, but it appears to merit experi- 
mental study and wider application than is now received. 

(13) Sponsoring pupil activities . — Guidance functionaries 
as a rule should not be used as regular sponsors of pupil ac- 
tivities. However, certain activities may offer such large 
opportunities for guidance that the assignment of a guidance 
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functionary to sponsorship of an activity is highly desirable. 
Examples of such sponsorship are found in leadership clubs, 
pupil-government organizations, and al umni organizations! 

(14) Conferring with teachers and sponsors regarding indi- 
vidual pupils. The relation of guidance functionaries to 
teachers and sponsors is usually consultative rather than 
supervisory or executive. Hence, conferences between guid- 
ance functionaries and teachers or sponsors should be re- 
garded in a spirit of mutuality of interest and concern for 
the welfare of the pupil about whom the conference is held. 
The conference may be initiated by guidance functionary or 
by teacher or sponsor. In either case the purpose is virtually 
the same, namely, to furnish or to receive information and 
under certain conditions ad vice regarding an individual pupil. 

Lack of articulation and coordination between guidance 
functionaries on the one hand and teachers and sponsors on 
the other have hindered the guidance service in many schools. 
The articulation desired is furthered by proper administrative 
organization and by the cultivation on the part of the entire 
staff of a vital interest in the welfare of the individual pupil. 
The definition of the relations of guidance functionaries to 
teachers and sponsors should do much to promote articulation 
and to coordinate the activities of counseling with the general 
program of education. 

(15) Serving on committees of teachers to develop material jor 
try-out courses . — The guidance value of try-out courses is 
enhanced if the materials of the course are produced by com- 
mittee action of the teachers involved and the guidance func- 
tionaries. A sense of personal responsibility for the course 
on the part of the teacher is combined with the technical 
contribution of the guidance functionaries. Furthermore, 
through cooperative effort, mutual understanding of the pur- 
poses of guidance and the use of try-out materials as a means 
to the desired end is secured. 

Satisfactory service on committees for the development of 
try-out courses may lead to similar service in the develop- 
ment of orientation courses and to courses ip subject-matter 
departments. Examples were found in some 6l the schools 
studied of such usefulness on the part of guidance functionaries. 
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(16) Conducting guidance clinics. — Guidance clinics for the 
diagnosis of certain types of problem cases were promoted by 
the guidance functionaries in some of the schools represented 
in this project. The guidance functionary may participate 
in the work of the clinic or act as executive secretary in secur- 
ing the services of specialists and in the preparation of case 
reports. The purpose of the clinics is to secure for an indi- 
vidual pupil a type of service without which the efforts of the 
school and the pupil fail to secure satisfactory results. The 
guidance clinic appears to be as necessary as a clinic for 
orthopedic defects, speech disabilities, or other organic condi- 
tions. It may be the means of correcting behavior difficul- 
ties in pupils or in solving learning problems. 

(17) Making reports of activities to administrative officers.— 
Reports of activities by guidance functionaries to adminis- 
trative officers constitute a valuable test of worth of the 

, guidance services. Critical reactions of administrative offi- 
cers to the activities engaged in by the guidance function- 
aries, self-criticism resulting from analysis of activities in the 
preparation of reports, justification of activities in terms of 
budget costs, and the use of guidance data in the develop- 
ment of school policies and curriculum and extracurriculum 
work should result in the improvement of guidance activities. 

Mechanical recounting of activities, such as number of 
parents interviewed, number of bulletins distributed, and 
number of pupils advised, is of little consequence. Case 
reports, bulletins prepared, follow-up data secured, failing 
pupils salvaged, and the like afford evidence of guidance 
activities which concern administrative officers and teachers 
as well as the guidance functionaries. 

(18) Miscellaneous activities. — Other activities closely re- 
lated to those described in the foregoing paragraphs were also 
observed in the school systems and schools visited by the 
investigators of Che survey staff. However, the 17 types of 
activities discussed are believed to be sufficiently representa- 
tive of the more important duties of guidance functionaries 
to render the discussion of other activities unnecessary, 
especially since numerous aspects of counseling and guidance 
are considered in the case reports of guidance programs in 
most of the remaining chapters of this monograph. 
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The beginning oj guidance in Boston— The schools of Boston 
are thought to be the first in the United States to provide 
organized vocational guidance for pupils. In 1910 the school 
committee accepted the plan of a special committee, com- 
posed of masters and a representative of the Vocation Bureau 
established two years previously at the Civic Service House 
in Boston, that a teacher be designated in each elementary 
and secondary school of the city to act as vocational coun- 
selor. Vocational guidance thus became a regular feature of 
.the school system in Boston and has continued to the 
present time. 

The organization of a department of vocational guidance . — 
The Department of Vocational Guidance was organized in 
1915 with an acting director of vocational guidance in charge. 
During the previous year this officer gave half time as 
director of vocational counselors and head of the division of 
assignments and records at the Continuation School, and the 
other half was in charge of the Boston Placement Bureau, 
with which she had been associated since its establishment 
in 1912. 

In 1916 the appointment of this same officer as director was 
confirmed and responsibility for guidance and placement and 
follow-up, as well as direction of the school counselors, was 
placed in the new department. The organization developed 
for the department is shown in Figure 7. 

At the present time the personnel of the department con- 
sists of the director, 6 vocational instructors (men), 11 
vocational assistants (women), and 2 clerks. This staff of 
workers is responsible ((or guidance, placement, and follow-up 
service in the' city schools. Nearly all the vocational in- 
structors and assistants are assigned to part-time service in 
the high schools (four give full time). One gives part time 
in three intermediate schools. The others spend the re- 
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mainder of their time in carrying on guidance, placement, 
and follow-up duties at the departmental office. 



Fiqube 7. — Organisation and functions of the Vocational Ouidanoe Department, Boston, 

Mass. 


The objectives of the department . — The objectives of the 
, Department of Vocational Guidance as stated by the director 
are the following: 

I. Educational and vocational guidance: 

1. To assist pupils to a knowledge of educational and voca- 

tional possibilities. 

2. To assist pupils to a knowledge of the common occupa- 

tions and an understanding of the problems of the 
occupational world so that they may prepare more 
fully for lives of usefulness in the community. Voca- 
tional and political citizenship must go haod in hand. 
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3. To obtain for each pupil, a a far as possible, every 

opportunity which it is the duty of the public schools 
to provide. 

4 . To aid pupils to realize their educational or vocational 

aims. 

II. Placement: 

1. To assist graduates and undergraduates, who must 

leave school to work, in finding suitable positions. 
Physical and mental fitness, school preparation, and 
vocational interests are the determining factors in 
placement. 

2. To aid those who need readjustment in their work. 

3. To aid those who, in order to continue their school 

work, must have after-school work, Saturday or 
summer #ork. 

III. Follow-up: 

1 . To help young workers to a better understanding of their 

relationships to other workers in their own and other 
occupations and to society. 

2. To insure better cooperation between the public schools 

on one hand and the higher educational institutions on 
the various commercial and industrial pursuits on the 
other hand, in order that there may be no gap between 
the groups. 

3. To make scientific studies of the information gathered 

for the benefit? of the child, the school, the employer, 
and society. 

4 . To assist in adapting the schools to the needs of the 

pupils and the community, through providing the 
information needed for the modification of curriculum 
materials. 

Duties of the director.— The director is the chief officer of 
the Department of Vocational Guidance responsible to the 
superintendent of schools through an assistant superin- 
tendent. The director is responsible, for the policies of the 
department, making the budget, and directing the general 
supervision of the department staff. In the individual schools 
the director is a staff officer, acting as a consultant to the 
principal in carrying on the guidance activities desired 
through the school counselor. Executive authority is not 
exercised in individual schools by the director. 

Continuity has been given to the policies and activities of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance by the fact that the 
present (Mrector, Miss Susan J. Ginn, has served as head of 
the ddfcartment from its establishment in 1915. 
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Duties of instructors and assistants . — The duties of the 
vocational instructors and assistants are functional in char- 
acter and are assigned by the director of the department. At 
the request of a principal, an instructor or assistant may be 
assigned to part-time or full-time duties in a given school. 
The duties usually consist of personal interviews at the 
request of pupils or principal, registration and personal inter- 
views of the entire freshman and senior classes and of junior 
and sophomore classes when time permits, instruction in 
occupations, placement, and follow-up investigations. The 
program of the instructors and assistants is not rigidly 
standardized, but is subject to modification in the light of the 
needs of a school. 

The office duties of the instructors and assistants are partly 
departmental and partly functional. For example, each in- 
structor and assistant may be responsible for the guidance, 
placement, and follow-up work in a given group of schools. 
In addition, certain functional assignments may be given to 
each, such as maintenance of evening office hours twice per 
month, conduct of a particular follow-up investigation, prep- 
aration of reports, and the like. _ 

Duties of school counselors . — The counselors are represent- 
atives of the Department of Vocational Guidance in the in- 
dividual schools^ They are teachers, submasters, or masters’ 
assistants and usually carry a full teaching load, although 
they may be released from teaching duties for counsehng by 
by the principals^ » 

The duties of the counselors are: 

1. To be the representative of the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance in the district. 

2. To attend all meetings of counselors called by the Director of 
Vocational Guidance. 

3. To be responsible for all material sent out to the school by the 
Department of Vocational Guidance. 

4. To gather and keep on file occupational information. 

5. To arrange with the local branch librarians about shelves of 
books bearing upon educational and vocational guidance. 

6. To recommend that teachers show the relationship of their work 
to occupational problems.' 

7. To interview pupils in grades 6 and above who are failing, attempt 
to find the reason' and suggest remedy. 

8. To make use of the cumulative record card when advising children. 
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9. To consult records of intelligence tests when advising children. 

10. To make a careful study with grades 7 and 8 of the bulletin Guide 
to the Choice of a Secondary School. 

11. To urge children to remain in school. 

12. To recommend conferences with parents of children who are 
failing or leaving school. 

13. To interview and check cards of all children leaving school, 
making clear to them the requirements for obtaining working certifi- 
cates. 

14. To be responsible for filling in the applications of pupils for em- 
ployment certificates and communicating, with recommendations, to 
the Department of Vocational Guidance. 

The quality of service rendered by a counselor in a given 
school will naturally vary with the factors which condition 
it, such as the attitude of the principal toward guidance, the 
training of the teachers for guidance responsibility, and the 
time of the individual counselor available for guidance duties. 
However, the presence of representatives of the Department 
of Vocational Guidance in all high schools of the city and a few 
of the intermediate schools makes for unification ef the guid- 
ance work and acts as a centripetal force for a centralized 
organization. 

Inierschool and curriculum guidance —The selection of 
schools and the choice of curriculum offerings by a pupil in 
a system of the size and complicated organization of Boston 
is no easy task. Choices of intermediate schools in many 
districts must be made at the end of the sixth grade. Since 
the intermediate schools have multiple curriculums and p re- 
vocational training, occupational guidance is needed by the 
pupil prior to admission and during his residence in the inter- 
mediate school. r Selection of a senior high school at the end 
of the ninth grade or regular high school at the end of the 
eighth grade requires vocational choice on the part of the 
Pupil» inasmuch as the offerings of the differt&t schools are 
somewhat specialized in character. 

As an aid to the pupils in choosing a secondary school, a 
bulletin has been prepared by the Department of Vocational 
Guidance. This bulletin is distributed through the school 
counselors to pupils and parents, and conferences are held 
with the pupils both in groups and individually by the coun- 
selors during supervised study periods. Effort is put forth 
by the counselors to aid the pupils in making an intelligent 
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choice of a secondary school and courses within the school. 
The choice requires a consideration of occupations. 

In the general high schools the work of counselor is taken 
over partly or wholly by the vocational instructors or assist- 
ants. After admission the pupil is advised regarding his 
school progress, part-time work in vacation periods, selection 
of extracurriculum activities, and is counseled regarding 
placement, if withdrawal from school is found nedssary. In 
the special high schools in which choice of vocation has been 
made prior to admission, the counselor or vocational instruc- 
tor or assistant is expected to be reponsible for the adjust- 
ment of the pupil to his school work, assistance to the pupil 
in self-analysis of abilities and the selection of phases of the 
occupation chosen in which the abilities possessed offer 
greatest promise of success, the choice of higher schools, 
assistance in the placement of the pupil for part-time or full- 
time employment, and the follow-up of the pupil in case of 
withdrawal and after graduation. 

Successful guidance of the types described requires training 
and release from teaching responsibility on the part of 
counselors. The Department of Vocational Guidance under- 
takes to supply general training for counseling, but the work 
in some of the intermediate schools and special high schools 
requires technical training and ability frequently not pos- 
sessed by the school counselors. In such instances the 
director of the' department, at the request of the principal, 
has assigned a staff member to the school in question for 
\ part-time service and in some cases full-time service. 

\ Counseling and guidance . — From the beginning in Boston 

the emphasis of the Department of Vocational Guidance has 
been placed on educational and occupational counseling and 
guidance. This does not mean that the other aspects of 
guidance, often referred to as ethical, social, personal, physi- 
cal guidance, etc., are neglected or altogether overlooked. 
The concept, vocational guidance, is used by the department 
in a broad sense. It includes all services in counseling which 
may ultimately lead an individual to a successful choice of 
an occupation. For example, the intelligent choice of a 
secondary school requires occupational information and 
tentative choice of vocation. The counseling of an individual 
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with respect to his choice of school involves careful considera- 
tion of his educational progress, abilities, disabilities, interests, 
and economic conditions. These aspects of guidance thus 
become means to the end of occupational guidance. 

The services within the Bchool commonly designated as 
pupil adjustment are responsibilities of teachers and prin- 
cipal as well as of the guidance department, although in 
schools enjoying the services of vocational instructors or 
assistants of the department, aid in effecting educational 
adjustments is usually rendered. Broadly speaking, the 
work of the department is to give educational and i^cupa- 
tional information and to counsel pupils with resect to 
adjustments in school-as well as to vocations. 

In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades one hour each 
week has been set aside in the schedule for group instruction 
m educational and vocational guidance. A tentative plan 
for the use of the time has been prepared by a committee of 
five representing the intermediate schools and the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance. The plan consists of flexible 
units designed to aid pupils in discovering their interests and 
aptitudes and to give information that will aid them in 
choosing wisely not only for the present but for their future 
work. 

Placement serricc.— Placement service in Boston has been a 
responsibility of the Department of Vocational Guidance 
from the time the services of the Placement Bureau were 
available. This bureau was completely absorbed by the 
department in 1917. The importance of the service is 
indicated by data furnished by the department shewing 
that appro xdn^tely 60 per cent of the recent graduates of 10 
high schools \«sre either working or seeking work within a 
year after graduation. About half of these graduates sought 
the assistance of the department in finding employment and 
about half secured placement through the department’s aid. 

Despite the fact that the department strives to keep chil- 
dren in school until graduation from high school and to en- 
courage further training on the part of promising high-school 
graduates, the demand for part-time placement service prior 
to graduation is heavy. Requests for assistance in securing 
vacation employment, part-time employment, and employ- 
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ment b/ pupils unable to continue to graduation because of 
economic conditions and lack of sufficient ability are numer- 
ous. The department, through its central office and its 
instructors, assistants, and counselors in individual schools, 
undertakes not only to find positions for these pupils but 
also to secure employment in which the individuals are 
interested and are likely to prove successful. 

Placement service is refused when the records show that 
an individual is physically unfit or otherwise unequal to the 
work or when arrangements can be made to keep the pupil 
in school. The counselors in the schools are of great assist- 
ance to the department in rendering advice regarding place- 
ment applications. 

The work of the department is so organized that all the 
members have responsibility for placement service. T his 
requires all members to keep in close touch with placement 
opportunities and the types of individuals for whom oppor- 
tunities are available. Furthermore, complete knowledge of 
the applicants for placement is required before placement is 
attempted. The purpose of the department is to render 
mutual service to employer and employed. Such service 
can not be rendered by novices. It requires training and 
adequate information based on comprehensive records and 
research. 

Follow-up work . — The State requires that every pupil who 
has been in a trade school for six months or more shall be 
followed for a period of five years. The follow-up of all 
graduates of the general high schools and the Girls’ Latin and 
Mechanic Arts High School is carried on in various ways, 
namely: (1) Letters from the Department of Vocational 
Guidance; (2) visits to employers by instructors, assistants, 
and school instructors; (3) visits to the homes, telephone 
calls; and (4) visits by the pupils at the evening office hours 
of the department. Voluntary follow-up studies are carried 
on by the department as research investigations for purposes 
of obtaining guidance material and information which may 
affect the curriculume of the schools. 

The primary purpose of the follow-up investigation as an 
aspect of guidance is service to the individual who has with- 
drawn from or completed the work of the school, Through 
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follow-up contacts the department is able to continue a public 
service on the part of the school which may result in the 
adjustment of the former pupil to employment or further 
education. The information thus secured, if used, makes 
possible the scientific evaluation of programs of study, the 
revision of cumculums, and the guidance of pupils with 
respect to occupational requirements and opportunities. 

Since 1916 the Department of Vocational Guidance has 
followed up the graduates of all the general high schools 
(Dorchester High School since 1924) and the Mechanic Arts 
High School and Boston Trade School within one year after 
graduation. The Girls’ Latih School was recently added to 
the list. Five-year follow-up studies have been made since 
1926 for the English High School, Brighton High School, 
Charleston High School, East Boston High School, Hyde 
Park High School, South Boston High School, Jamaica 
Plain High School, Mechanic Arts High School, and Girls’ 
High School. A copy of the report, which includes a general 
summary and the story of each member of the graduating 
class, is sent to each headmaster and vocational counselor in 
order that they may see what has happened to the product 
of their school. 

Guidance in the Mechanic Arts High School . — The problem 
of providing vocational guidance has been met in the Me- 
chanic Arts High School for boys by the assignment of one 
of the vocational instructors of the department staff to the 
school on a full-time basis (four-fifths in the school itself, 
one-fifth at the central office in the interest of that school’s 
graduates). This school offers technical tr aining for boys 
preparing to enter some occupation requiring mechanical 
experience. It does not train for particular trades, but 
undertakes to provide shopwork and drawing that will facili- 
tate adjustment in mechanical pursuits. Two curriculums 
are offered, namely, the shop or mechanical curriculum and 
the technical preparatory curriculum. In the curriculum 
first mentioned the boy may specialize in some kind of shop-' 
work after the first year or in electrical laboratory work, 
machine design, architectural drawing, or industrial design. 
In the second curriculum less time is devoted to shopwork 
and drawing and more to the subjects required for a dmissio n 
to technical schools. 
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The vocational instructor in this school advises with 
pypils individually regarding the choice of a vocation or 
higher technical school ; prepares guidance material for the 
use of regular teachers in the social studies to be taught 
30 class periods in the ninth grade and supervises the teach- 
ing; plans meetings of the alumni association of the school 
twice each year as a means of making contacts with the 
graduates; encourages the keeping of guidance bulletin 
boards in all of the home rooms for the purpose of incidental 
guidance; and gives systematic instruction two periods a 
week to seniors in class groups in vocational guidance, re- 
quiring the keeping of a notebook by each pupil and the 
preparation of four lengthy reports in cooperation with the 
English department. The instructor keeps a cumulative 
record card of each pupil; visits the home of a pupil when 
necessary to secure parental cooperation or advice; keeps 
office hours at the noon recess in order that the boys may 
come on their own time for conference; visits industries to 
interest employers in the graduates, to see how those em- 
ployed are getting along, and to provide for future place- 
ments; and makes follow-up studies of all graduates for a 
period of five years. 

Vocational guidance is made an integral part of the work 
of the Mechanic Arts High School. Since the work is in 
the hands of a trained instructor who is a member of the 
staff of the Department of Vocational Guidance, the school 
has an advantage not possessed by all the schools of the 
city. 

Two regular teachers are allowed five periods each week 
to do the individual counseling in the second and third 
years. Both of these teachers have taken courses in voca- 
tional guidance. These teachers are undeT the supervision 
of the vocational instructor assigned from the Department 
of Vocational Guidance. 

Guidance in the Michelangelo Intermediate School . — The 
guidance work in the Michelahgelo Intermediate School 
presents a problem of greater difficulty than that in the 
average intermediate school. The pupils are largely for- 
eign, chiefly of Italian parentage. Language difficulties 
make for retardation and economic conditions for early 
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employment. Educational guidance, personal interviews, 
classes in occupational information, follow-up work in the 
ninth grade, part-time employment, and placement service 
constitute the major aspects of the work of the vocational 
assistant assigned by the department to this school. 

Through the interest of one of the leading industries and 
with the approval of the school committee, the vocational 
assistant has carried on an interesting experiment in coop- 
erative work and schooling with girls. In June, 1926, 30 
girls were induced to give up poor jobs in which they were 
unhappy and to try the new plan, which consisted in divid- 
es the group into two divisions and rotating them by weeks 
in school and at work. Improved working conditions, 
better pay, better morale, and opportunity to continue 
schooling made the plan successful both to the girls and the 
employer. In the course of time the experiment grew to 
include approximately 200 girls. The majority of the girls 
were enrolled in the intermediate grades and housed in the 
Continuation School. Some were in the tenth grade of 
the High School of Practical Arts. Several were* subse- 
quently graduated from this latter school, one with honors. 

* Recent changes in the management of the industry have 
resulted in some modification in the plan. However, from 
the point of view of^he cooperating schools, the Department 
of Vocational Guidance, and the girls concerned, the original 
experiment was regarded as significant and worthy of repeti- 
tion, particularly for pupils of continuation-school age in 
need of employment. 

Cost of vocational guidance. —By act of the General Assem- 
bly of Massachusetts in 1925 the School Committee of Boston 
is permitted to levy $0.03 on each $1,000 of the valuation of 
the city of Boston for vocational guidance purposes. This 
authorization made possible in 1931 a budget of approxi- 
mately $60,000. The enrollment of all the high schools was 
about 26,000, of the ninth grade in intermediate schools 
about 4,000, and of the seventh and eighth grades about 
20,000 — total enrollment for the secondary-school grades of 
approximately 50,000. If the guidance activities of the 
department were restricted 'to pupils of secondary-school 
grades, the resources available would be about $1.20 per 
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pupil. If the enrollment of the sixth grade is added, which 
seems justifiable, since the pupils of this grade receive con- 
siderable attention, these resources are decreased to approxi- 
mately $1 per pupil. > 

Since guidance is a service designated for graduates of the 
high school and pupils forced to withdraw from school for 
gainful employment as well as those enrolled in the schools, 
it is impossible to determine accurately the cost of the service 
on a per capita basis. Numerous individuals no longer con- 
nected with the schools come to the central office of the 
department daily for advice along educational and vocational 
lines. The follow-up studies of secondary-school graduates 
also require considerable time. The scope of the service for 
which cost can not be calculated is represented by approxi- 
mately 34,500 names appearing in the live-case files in the 
central office of the department. 
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CHAPTER V : CASE REPORT ON CHICAGO 

Origin of the Vocational Guidance Bureau— The Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of the Chicago public schools had its 
origin in the bureau of vocational supervision established for 
children by the Department of Social Investigation of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy in 1 910, as a result 
of a study by that department of the problems of truancy 
and nonattendance in the Chicago public schools. In the 
course of the study the attention of the investigators had 
been called to the inability of many of the children who went 
to work as soon as the law permitted to find satisfactory 
industrial placement. For example, the boys released from 
the parental school found industrial placement very difficult. 
Because of the character of the homes from which these boys 
came and because of the helplessness of the boys themselves 
when they left the parental school, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity offered by this investigation to advise them with 
reference to their choice of work and to assist them to find 
work when they were unwilling or unable to return to the 
regular day school. A small employment bureau for these 
boys was therefore organized in order to aid them in securing 
and keeping employment in Chicago. 

The bureau’s aim and methods during its first five years are 
summarized as follows in the report of the director for the 
school year 1916: 

Fir tt. To study industrial opportunities open to boys and girls with 
respect to wages and the requirements necessary to enter an occupation, 
the age at which beginners enter the occupations, the nature of the work,’ 
and the chances for advancement and development. 

Second. To advise the children about to leave school and retain them 
in school when possible. 

Third. When every effort to retain them in school hasVailed, to place 
in positions those ohildren who need assistance in securing employment. 

Fourth. To follow up and supervise every child who has been placed’ 
advising him to take advantage of every opportunity for further 
training, » 
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Two reports based on studies of the opportunities for 
employment open to children und6r 16 years of age in 
Chicago were published. More than 10,000 children were 
advised and assisted. A considerable majority of these were 
reached before they commenced to work, either just after 
they received their work permits or while they were still in 
school. The advisers held regular office hours at an increas- 
ing number of public schools for the purpose of interviewing 
children who planned to leave school before the completion 
• of the regular course. Convinced by the results of their 
occupational studies of the meager opportunities offered 
children under 16, the staff aimed primarily to convince 
children and their parents of the value of continued education 
and to persuade them to remain 'in school or to resume their 
school training if they had already taken out work permits. 
The value of this service may be gauged by the fact that of the 
3,519 children advised in the year 1914-15 who had never 
worked, 640 were persuaded to remain in or return to school. 
The need for this service may be further indicated by the 
fact that 1,349, or more than one-third of these children, had 
advanced no further in school than the sixth grade. As a 
necessary part of its program of keeping children in school as 
long as possible, the joint committee responsible for the 
management of the bureau entered in 1911 upon a policy of 
raising scholarship funds. 

Since 1916, when the advisement work was taken over 
completely by the public schools, the program of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau has followed broadly the general 
lines laid down during the semiprivate stage of experimenta- 
tion. Its responsibilities and staff were considerably en- 
larged, however, by the assumption in January, 1918, of the 
duty of issuing employment certificates, which up to that 
time had been handled by the attendance department of the 
board of education. The extent to which the work was 
increased by this new responsibility is indicated by the 
fact that 36,605 employment certificates were issued in 
Chicago in the year ending June 30, 1919, 16,973 to boys and 
girls leaving school for work for the first time. Further- 
more, the work was increased more than mere numbers would 
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became effective July 1 , 1917, embodied man y new provisions 
and made necessary the planning of entirely new forms and 
administrative machinery for its enforcement. One of the 
most important provisions of the new law was that requiring 
a physical examination for all children applying for certifi- 
cates. For this work a special staff of medical examiners 
was appointed. In September, 1919, the work was further 
expanded by the appointment of a staff of visiting teachers 
assigned to individual schools but working under the super- 
vision of the director of the bureau. The visiting teachers 
were taken out of the department in 1924. 

Growth oj the bureau— The growth of the bureau has been 
slow, beginning with three advisers in 1916. By January 
1931, the staff had been increased to 33 advisers; however’ 
since September, 1931, 14 advisers have been transferred to 
teaching service in junior high schools. This drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of advisers serving in the schools because 
of a reduced budget has seriously curtailed the effectiveness 
of the services of the bureau. 

Of the 33 advisers in the organization before the present 
reduction, 7 were assigned to the central office and 26 to the 
schools. Thirty-two of the 50 junior and senior high schools 
were served by these advisers, one adviser being assigned to 
each of 10 senior and 9 junior high schools and the other 7 
berng assigned to more than 1 school. 

Functions and duties oj the personnel— The director . — The 
Director of the Vocational Guidance Bureau for the entire 
school system has general supervision over the work of the 33 
advisers. She has defined the duties of the advisers in the 
schools m an attempt to standardize the work and to make 
the program in the schools as nearly uniform as possible. 
The principals of the schools in which the advisers work indi- 
cate the duties to be performed by the advisers, and the 
director helps to outline and organize the work of the advisers 
or the schools in the light of the duties which must be per- 
formed and the duties which the principals wish to have 
performed. 

One of the distinctive contributions rendered Jt>y the 
director is bringing together and making available a vast 
araounf of printed material for the use of the advisers in 
the schools. This material is of the following types 
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(1) Occupational and educational information to be 
passed on to the pupils. This information is concerned 
with the changes in the supply and demand for workers in 
various fields, the training necessary for occupations, and 
the educational opportunities available to pupils. 

(2) Posters, charts, ^and other graphic material for use in 

the schools. * 

(3) Lists of slides and films available. 

(4) Information concerning the development of an occupa- 
tional library, bibliographies on vocational guidance, and 
materials for an occupational library for the school. 

(5) Suggestions on scheduling visits to industrial plants 
and business houses for groups oL pupils and teachers, and 
prowling suitable speakers for school groups. 

(6) Information to advisers concerning coursea.pffered by 
the universities and colleges which are considered especially 
helpful to them. 

(7) Information concerning new legislation affecting the 
schooling and employment of young people. 

The central office— The central office is organized into four 

divisions: ' 

(1) Placement. 

(2) Occupational studies. 

(3) Employment certificates. 

(4) Guidance and plac^nent of handicapped pupils. 

The placement division oj the, bureau.— 1 This division is 
under the direction of two advisers and is organized to serve 
(a) high-school graduates and pupils dropping out of school 
to enter industry ; (f>) all young people subject to continuation- 
school'requirements; an d ( c ) handicapped pupils under the 
age of 21 , especially those entering industry. 

The advisers in the schools send candidates for positions to 
the placement division of the central office. Record cards 
which show the teacheis’ ratings of the pupils on various 
traits are secured by advisers (or these candidates and for- 
warded to the placement division ptevious to graduation peri- 
ods. Reports are m;> le by the placement division to the 
advisers in the schools concerning the placements effected. 
Sometimes dissatisfied pupils are sent to the placement 
• division for interviews concerning the possibilities of securing 
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work. The division has often been able to convince these 
pupils of the wisdpm of completing their high-school courses. 

The placement division secures the records of physical 
examinations made by a physician on all pupils under 16 
years of age who are applying to the divisions for positions. 
All pupils who are handicapped physically are given special 
consideration by this division in securing positions. This 
division also checks on all certificates of pupils under 16 
years of age who are applying for positions. The placement 
division cooperates closely with the continuation schools. A 
teacher has been appointed in each school to cooperate with 
the placement division in directing pupils out of work or 
unsatisfactorily employed to the placement office both for 
registration and for the purpose of securing advice regarding 
employment. Preference is given to priem ployed con- 
tinuation-school pupils attending regularly rather than to 
young people who might v^ish to drop out of full-time 
school. The placement division insists that young people 
of continuation-school age must be in regular attendance to 
be eligible to its service, thus helping to maintain school 
attendance. 

The rapid decrease in the number of positions op6n to 
children is strikingly shown by the fact that 10 years ago 
this division issued approximately 10,000 first full-time 
employment certificates, whereas during the year 1929-30 
the number had decreased to 2^91, and during the year 
1930-31 to 987. In spite of the rapid increase in the popu- 
lation of Chicago over this period, the number of employment 
certificates issued to minors has decreased rapidly, and at 
the present rate of decrease promises to reach a negligible 
number within a few years. 

The division oj occupational studies . — This division per- 
forms three general types of work: 

(1) Service to the other divisions of the bureau. ^ 

(2) Collection of occupational information. 

(3) Dissemination of educational and vocational informa- 
tion for use of advisers, teachers, and pupils in the schools. 

In performing the first of these duties the division -passes 
on the legality of the jobs to which children are^to be certi- 
fied, referring to information already in the files, and making 
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special investigations as necessary. It also furnishes the 
medical examiner with information concerning hazards and 
strains involved in certain jobs. Records of accidents to 
minors or illness on the job are kept, and cases of illegal 
employment are referred to the Illinois Department of Labor. 

The advisers in this division investigate practically all 
establishments in which children under 16 years of tige 
are to be referred for placement. T^he information in the 
files of this division is available for reference by advisers in 
the placement division. The following vocational material 
is available in the division for the use of school principals, 
teachers, advisers, and pupils: 

(1) Employers' file.— This file contains the occupational 
information secured in connecton with investigations for 
certification and placement, as well as that obtained in the 
course of the regular occupational studies. Several thousand 
establishments are included in the file and classified according 
to industry and occupation. 

(2) College file. — This is ..an 'up-to-date file of college ^ 
catalogues w*ith cross file according to types of courses given. , 

(3) Trade-school file. — This is a file of literature and reports 
resulting from visits to business colleges and all kinds of 
special trade schools classified by subjects or trades taught. 

(4) Trade-associaiion file — This file contains information 
from both union and open-shop trade organizations, from 
employers’ organizations, and from professional groups. It 
includes data as to apprenticeship systems, wages, hours, etc. 

(5) Employment-agency file. — This is an accumulation of 
information and testimony collected from various private 

- 3 *. 

employment agencies. i 

(6) Library. — This is a reference library of books and pam- 
phlets on industries, occupations, labor conditions, vocational 
and educational guidance, and other special phases of 
education. 

This material and information • is disseminated through 
office interviews and through mimeographed and printed 
material distributed in the schools. From 300 to 500 .requests 
i . - for vocational information come to the bureau each year, by 

telephone^ mail, or personal visit. The occupational studies 
are made by the advisers assigned to this division or by other 
advisers on the staff. m 
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The following types of printed and mimeographed mate- 
rial have been prepared by -this division of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau: (1) Four-page bulletins dealing with occu- 
pations such as accounting, civil service, salesmanship, and 
stenography; (2) occupational studies of an extended char- 
acter; (3) trade bulletins setting forth the requirements and 
opportunities in trades such as auto mechanics, bookbind- 
ing, and beauty culture; (4) leaflets giving occupational in- 
formation on subjects such as earning one’s way through * 
college, show-card writing, the police service, etc. ; (5) course 
books for use of pupils in grades 6A, 8A, and 9A ; (6) special 
reports and manuals; (7) apprenticeship regulations for 
different trades providing apprenticeship training; (8) -bib- 
liographies, book lists, and pamphlet lists; (9) bulletins of 
information regarding leading occupations; (10) information 
regarding schools. . 

Materials of tlm kind indicated make possible effective 
guidance on the' part of advisers and teachers and furnish 
the means of self-discovery on the part of pupils through 
reading. It is doubtful if the schools could assemble even 
fractional portion of material, such as is represented in the 
types indicated, without the sendee of the Bureau of Voca 7 
tional Guidance. 

Division oj employment certijicates . — All employment cer- 
tificates are issued through the employment certificate divi- 
sion of the central office. Every child applying for a certifi- 
cate is interviewed by a specially qualified worker who has 
practical knowiedge of the kinds of occupational opportu- 
nities offered in Chicago to boys and girls both with and 
without special training. This specialist also is acquainted 
with the local opportunities for continued education in 
different academic and practical fields. It is the duty of 
this adviser not only to go over the various papers pre- 
sented by the child, such as the proof of age, school record, 
etc., to see whether or not he is legally entitled to a certificate, 
but also to secure from him and his parent or guardian 
information regarding the reasons for desiring to go to work 
and the financial copdition of the family. The Illinois child 
labor law does not give permit-issuing authorities the right 
to refuse a work certificate to any child between 14 and 16 
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yeaurs of age who has completed the work of the eighth grade, 
but if it appears that the child will be benefited by further 
schooling he is urged by the adviser to return to school and 
the matter is discussed with his parents. If financial assist- 
ance is needed the child may be referred to one of the schol- 
arship agencies located in the same building with the bureau. 

All children receiving employment certificates come to 
the central bureau for physical examination. The bureau has 
the somewhat qnusual advantage of having its physical 
examinations made by physicians who are members of the 
public-school staff and whose interests are therefore espe- 
cially centered on the problem of the working child. The 
function of the examiners is primarily to carry out the 
provision of the law prohibiting the certification of children 
under 16 years of age for occupations for which they are not 
physically fit; but their work has developed other important 
phases from the vocational guidance point of view, such as 
securing the cooperation of^clinics and other agencies in 
restoring to health children not physically fit for work, 
in providing supervision for children with minor physical 
defects who are permitted to enter industry provisionally, 
in instructing children with certain types of defects as to 
the kinds of work they can and can not undertake, in seeing 
that children with subnormal or psychopathic mentality are 
given special examination and prescribing the kind of work 
they are fitted for, and in directing children who have 
been employed in occupations physically harmful to them 
not to undertake the same kind of work when they change 
positions. The experience resulting from the reexamina- 
tion of children who are changing positions, required under 
the Illinois law, also gives an opportunity to accumulate in- 
formation regarding the effect of certain occupations and in-, 
dustrics on young workers. 

Division of guidance and placement of handicapped chil- 
dren . — One adviser in the central bureau is responsible for 
the guidance and placement of handicapped children and for 
adjustment to industry, of children who are handicapped, 
either physically or mentally. The adviser carries on a voca- 
tional guidance program in the schools for crippled children 
and advises pupils referred from special schools and classes 
. for the handicapped. 
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The adviser seeks to limit, the efforts at placement to 
those handicapped pupils who can hope to compete with 
normal people when properly placed. This group has in- 
cluded those with orthopedic disabilities, cardiac condition, 
tubercular condition, the blind or partly blind, the deaf, and 
the high-grade mental defectives. The first step in this work * 
is a complete medical examination of the pupils by the 
medical examiners of the bureau. This is followed by such 
special examinations as the doctors may suggest and by 
whatever corrective work is considered necessary. In cases 
of apparent subnormality, mental examination is arranged 
for. The next step is the determination of the placement 
aim, and in working toward this aim specialized training is 
often arranged to fit the handicapped child for a suitable 
vocation. 

Placement is the last step. The calls* from employers re- 
ceived by the regular placement desk are open to the adviser. 

In addition to this source of placement possibilities, the 
adviser in charge of this work has a file of employers with 
whom contacts have been made. The roster of the Rotarians 
and the Kiwanians, both of which aip interested in the problem 
of the underprivileged child, are also open to the adviser. 

Case records are kept of all children handled. These 
records consist of a medical card and a brief running history. 
Placement^/ are ordinarily followed up within a month's 
time, and after that as the individual may require. A few 
examples of recent cases will give a more complete idea of the 
work of this division. 

A 19-year-old boy, a graduate of a 4-year architectural 
drafting course, was referred to the central office by one of 
the schools for crippled children. The boy walked on two 
crutches and would have found it impossible to solicit his 
own job. An opportunity was secured for him in drafting 
with a lajge firm in his own neighborhood. 

A d^af boy, 19 years of age, had been out of school two 
years doing nothing. He possessed mechanical interests and 
was restless and dissatisfied when idle. He was sent to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Rehabilitation with the re- 
quest that he be entered in a trade school for a course in 
auto mechanics. The hoy plans also to take up again his 
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lip-reading work in which he has lost skill since leaving 
school. 

* A girl with one arm was sent to the bureau by a vocational 
adviser in one of the senior high schools for advice about her 
course. She was in the first year of high school and wished 
to plan her course with some definite aim toward a future 
vocation. Different vocations possible for a worker with one 
arm were considered and her course chosen in one of the 
occupations in which she could succeed. 

A boy with an artificial leg, who possessed good mechanical 
ability but a rather low IQ, was finishing the eighth grade 
in oue of the special schools for crippled children. He wished 
advice ab 9 ut his future. A special examination at the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research was arranged. This strengthened 
the school report of superior mechanical but low r academic 
ability. Th? examination also revealed a poor physical con- 
dition. High school was not. advised and the necessity of 
physical rehabilitation was stressed. Plans wer£*made for 
the boy to go to Arden Shore Camp for the remainder of the 
year to “build up” his physical condition wdth the possible 
future plan of taking trade training. 

A girl from the sight-saving class was referred by the visit- 
ing teacher to the central bureau. She had completed the 
4-year course jn high school with emphasis on dictaphone 
work. She w r as sent to a dictaphone school for a report on 
her work and on the possibility of immediate placement. 
The school found the quality of her work good, but her speed 
not up to commercial requirements. She w as entered in the 
school for additional training through the assistance of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Advisers in tjie ^schools . — The advisers assigned to the 
various schools are specialists in vScational guidance. While 
they ar6 immediately responsible to the director of the bureau, 
they function under the principals in organizing the plan to 
4? be carried out in the various schools and in selectmg and % 

modifying suggested procedures to conform to tha school 
organization and needs. 

* The general duties performed ^y the advisers consist in 
orienting incoming pupils and in advising pupijp in regard 
to their choice of school subjects, ^n performing the first 
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duty, advisers administer tests to new pupils, visit the schools 
w hich send pupils to the high schools, and assist in the classi- 
fication of entering pupils. In performing the second func- 
tion the advisers aid pupils in outlining plans and in start- 
ing the differentiation of work at the proper grades in ufae 
junior and senior high schools.' This work is done chiefly 
through the following steps: (1) Explanations of curriculums 
and subjects to groups of pupils either in home rooms or in 
other groups, (2) explanations of school offerings to parents 
through letter, in parent-teacher association meetings, or in 
special assemblies of parents; (3) assembly programs for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in education among the pu- 
pils; and (4) distribution and explanation of “Futures” 
and “Application to High School,” two bulletins on educa- 
* tional opportunities for pupils furnished by the central office. 

The advisers in the schools are responsible for individual 
guidance of the pupils in their charge. The advisers plan 
to interview each pupil before the end of his school career, 
although complete realization of this purpose is not often 
possible. The adviser will interview personally pupils whose 
choice of school work indicate a discrepancy between such # 
choice and implied economic possiblities, mental possibili- 
ties, and pupils’ special interests and abilities. 

The advisers interview pupils who have been brought to 
their at tention as special cases by the advisers or principals 
in the contributing schools. Some advisers have singled out 
problem cases for individual interview by means of a ques- 
tionnaire used during a class group explanation of school 
offerings. A special effort is made to discover ajid interview 
handicapped children. Pupils in grade 9 A in the junior 
high schools and those in grade 10A in the senior high schools 
who indicate that they are leaving school are interviewed 
personally to determine whether continued school attend- 
ance can be effected. Senior high school pupils at any point 
. in their careers who indicate a desire for advice regarding 
choice of college and the articulation of high-school and 
college work may secure, a personal conference with the 
advisers. For these pupils the advisers have at hand ade- 
quate reference material, college catalogues, information on 
college scholarship, and general reading on the meaning of 
college. 
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The work of counseling individual pupils varies to a marked 
degree among the individual advisers, the nature of the pro- 
grams depending on the viewpoint of the adviser, the empha- 
sis placed on the work by the principal, the type of school, 
and other s imil ar factors. The advisers make strong efforts 
to have at least one personal interview with every pupil 
under their direction, but this is impossible in many schools 
on account of sheer numbers. Very often this one interview 
is held in connection with the preparation and making out 
of the program for the next semester or year. 

In the junior high schools, counseling is given by the 
advisers to pupils of grades 7 A and 9A in groups, and in the 
senior high schools entering pupils, juniors, and seniors are 
met by the advisers in division rooms or in available class 
periods. Talks are sometimes given to groups of pupils in 
both junior and senior high schools by business and profes- 
sional men on vocational problems. No regular time has 
been set aside in the schools for this work; in some schools 
these talks are given once each semester or less frequently, 
and in a very few schools they are given as often as once a 
month. Even when instruction is given by teachers it is 
usually informal, inegular, and incidental to the subject 
matter of some regular course, such as industrial history, 
industrial civics, or some other course in the social sciences. 
Since vocational advisers have been appointed for the high 
schools closer cooperation with the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau ha«» been established and the study of occupations as 
a part of the high-school curriculum has been given consider- 
able impetus. In several schools the vocational advisers have 
in connection with other subjects, organized short courses in 
occupational information averaging about 10 lesSons in length. 
In most of these courses each pupil is required to study at 
least one occupation. An outline prepared by the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau is followed except in one school, which uses 
an outline prepared by the Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
'Guidance. Some of the courses are optional, but others 
« reach all the pupils in the grade for which the course is given. 
In one school where this coqjse is regularly given each year 
in connection with the study of English, every pupil is reached. 
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In a few schools a textbook is used in connection with the 
course on vocational information. 

In most schools the advisers are expected to interview 
pupils failing in more than two subjects. This interview 
may be a routine procedure for pupils in their first semester 
in the school or in their first semester of a specialized curric- 
ulum, or it may involve special interviews for pupils whose 
completion of an individual subject is jeopardized. 

In interviewing these pupils the procedures vary, though 
the end to be attained, namely, a better adjustment of the 
individual to the school environment, is the same. The 
adviser secures information from teachers concerning the 
pupil, his abilities ind disabilities, his attitudes toward the 
school and teachers; and his out-of-school activities and home 
environment. In some cases this information is reported on 
a form devised for the purpose. Through an interview with 
the pupil this information is supplemented and the individual’s 
attitude toward the school and school work is secured. The 
adviser may then give tests to determine, if possible, the 
location of the difficulty, or he may refer the pupil to the 
child study department. 

The adviser may call on social agencies for special case 
work or treatment, and may make contact with. the parents 
either by letter, telephone, office visit, or home call. Rec- 
ommendations are made to parents and teachers and an 
attempt is made to help the child understand his difficulties. 
If a Remedial class is organized in the school the pupil may be 
referred to it. The pupil’s work is watched and followed up 
at subsequent periods. Registrations may be changed or, 
with the approval of the principal, certain subjects may be 
dropped or deferred or the pupil transferred to another school. 

Certain problem cases may properly be referred to the 
adviser bv the principal, dean, or teachers. These cases may 
involve behavior, physical defect or poor physical condition, 
backward and irregular work, or poverty. Procedures are 
similar to those employed for failing pupils. The advisers 
may secure the service ofythe special advisers for handicapped 
pupils at the central bureau if such assistance is desired. 

The adviser is not primarily a placement officer, but cer- 
tain duties with respect to employment are naturally dele- 
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gated to him. Cooperation of the advisers in the schools in 
securing applications of graduates and the recommendations 
of teachers is necessary to the functioning of the placement 
division in the central bureau. Pupils under 16 years are not 
registered with the placement division unless there is a defi- 
nite understanding th^t the individuals will remain in school 
urftil work is secured. If pupils under 16 are recommended 
for placement, the adviser must first secure proof of age and 
the consent of parents. It is desirable that handicapped 
young people be sent to the special advisers for the handi- 
capped early in their high-school careers rather than for 
placement at the end of the training period. Advisers may 
be called on to place pupils in full-time work because of the 
proximity of certain places of employment to the adviser’s 
school. 

Part-time employment can be handled better through the 
school than in any other way, and calls received at the 
central bureau are relayed to the schools which are able to 
fill them. 

Since the adviser is the representative of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau in the school, preliminary certification is 
assigned to him. The adviser must be thoroughly familiar 
with Laws and Regulations Affecting the Education and Work 
'of Minors. Every effort must be made to supply pupils 
working full time or part time under the age of 16 wjth 
proper certificates. Pupils are required to remain in school 
until all papers* are complete and until certificates are issued. 
The necessary interview with the parent may be carried out 
at school or the adviser may call at the pupil’s home. In 
exceptional cases only should the parent be sent to the central 
bureau for interview. Proof-of-age papers and employer’s 
statement should be in hand' before the individual is sent to 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

In certification and employment policies it is imperative 
that the hdvisers carry out the practices in force at the central 
bureau. Unless the pupil 16 to 17 yeare of age is a 4-year 
hi^h -school graduate, he is eligible to continuation-school 
enrollment when leaving school for permanent employment. 

Examples of the work of individual advisers . — As has been 
Intimated previously, the work of the individual advisers in , 
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the various schools is not aUndardized. The desires of the 
principals under whom the^idvisers work and the problems 
and situations in the schools are factors that prompt varia- 
tion in advisers’ programs. 

In one of the technical high schools the main emphasis of 
the adviser is on vocational and educational guidance, 
although some work ia done in problems of social and school 
adjustment. The adviser in this school has divided the work 
of each semester into four 5-woek periods. The work of the 
first period is chiefly concerned with the induction of new 
pupils into the technical high school. Nearly 2,400 new 
pupils are handled in tmitwo semesters of each year. These 
pupils are advised arm* aided in the preparation of their 
programs, in the details of enrollment, and in the general 
adjustment to the large senior high school. Special problems 
of the pupils coming from the junior high schools are dealt 
with at this time. 

During the second 5-week period the adviser works through 
the English classes in giving group guidance to pupils con- 
cerning the election of work and the subjects required in the 
various curriculums. This work is done especially with the 
10B classes because these pupils will be confronted with 
elective subjects in grade 10A. The third period of the 
adviser’s time is taken up with the 11B English classes. The 
regular English teachers of these classes cooperate with the 
adviser in assigning, reading, and correcting vocational 
themes. The pupils in these classes secure information 
concerning various vocations through assignments made 
by the teachers and adviser. Themes are written from time 
to time concerning individual vocations selected by the pupils. 
In this ( manner the pupils secure detailed information con- 
cerning a number of occupations. A second part of the work 
in die third period deals with the 12A English classes. 
The pupils in these classes are requested to write one or two 
autobiographies. These themes are regarded as confidential 
by the adviser. They furnish a large amount of personal 
information concerning individual pupils which the adviser 
could not possibly secure in any other manner. 

During the fourth 5-week period the adviser works with 
the individuals of the graduating class. Vocational themes 
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are asked of some of these pupils, supplementary autobiog- 
raphies of others, and all are dealt witji individually, if 
possible, to ascertain their vocational interests and college 
plans. During tliis period also the adviser attempts to make 
contact with all the contributing junior high schools that 
send pupils to the technical high school. The offerings open 
to the junior high school pupils are explained, the general 
plan of organization is described, and in general attempts 
are made to aid the pupils in adjusting themselves to the 
new situation in the senior high school. The assistant prin- 
cipal and other members of- the staff perform the same 
service in the contributing elementary schools. 

The adviser in this school has individual contacts with all 
pupils who for any reason are withdrawing from the school. 
All the problem cases involving vocational or educational 
adjustments-are sent to the adviser. Soipe pupils seek in- 
dividual interviews with him in regard to their themes and 
autobiographies. However, it is not possible for the adviser 
to have personal contact with every pupil in the school. 

The adviser performs whatever placement and follow-up 
work is. possible. At present only a small number of boys 
are placed in occupations, whereas a few years ago ah many 
as 15 boys a week were placed in part-time employment. 

Special accomplishments of the adviser in this school are, 
among others: 

(1) The vocational convention is organized under his 
supervision. This convention.lasts one day, at which time 
all the third-year and fourth-year classes are dismissed and 
pupils are permitted to attend talks and lectures on various 
occupations and yocatii^. *The convention is made to 
correlate with the vocational theme project in the English 
classes. 

(2) The adviser in. this school is a sponsor of the student 
council. The council is composed of one representative of 
each home room. The group meets once every two weeks. 
Through the council many problems of social adjustment to 
the school are handled, thus relieving the principal and also 
the adviser of many routine and petty disciplinary problems. 
The adviser is also responsible for the organization and 
program of the school chapter of the National Honor Society. 
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This provides an excellent opportunity to work with a select 
group of pupils in such matters as university requirements, 
♦scholarships, the professions, and similar projects. 

(3) The third special responsibility of this adviser is re- 
search work. He has been able to find time among his 
many duties to carry on studies in the currioulum through 
which revisions in the social studies and English have been 
made — revisions which greatly enhance the program of 
guidance. Other research studies carried on by this adviser 
show the extent of contacts with pupils, the types of prob-* 
lems dealt with, and similar investigations. 

It will be noted that the emphasis in this school, because 
of the characteristics oHterscliQol/nd the pupil body, is on 
vocational guidance. In contrast to this program, one carried 
on in a school that is not a vocational school places the em- 
phasis on educational guidance. In the second case one^ad- 
viser serves a junior and a senior high school located on the 
same school site. 

The adviser in these schools has developed a set of records 
which carries over from the junior high school into the senior 
high school. The programs of the pupils leaving the junior 
high school aretnade out before they reach the upper school, 
thus eliminating a great amount ottdetail in making the 
transition from one school to the ot*r. Studies have been 
made of the extent and causes of failure, and efforts have 
been put forth by the adviser and principals to reduce the 
number of subject failures. The adviser has organized the 
hopje-room teachers to assist in carrying out some of the 
details of the guidance program. Because of the large num- 
ber of pupils to be handled it is impossible for the adviser 
to interview every pupil. However, she has selected a group 
o ^, outstanding teachers in her schools to serve ^s individual 1 
counselors, teachers to whom pupils may go for personal 
contacts. A large number^of graduates of the senior high 
school attend college; consequently the adviser lays more 
emphasis on the educational plans of the pupils than on vo- 
cational guidance. Advice is given in regard to the selec- 
tion of college, the requirements for admission, and 
selection of a curriculum in high school to meet the specific 
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quirements. A comparatively small amount of attention 
is given to purely vocational counseling 

The foregoing illustrations show clearly that the programs 
of individual advisers vary to a marked degree, the different 
emphases depending on the functions which the principals of 
the schools wish to have performed, the character of the 
pupil enrollment, and the specific purposes of the schools. 

Cost oj the guidance service— The Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in Uhe Chicago schools was established to serve 
all the pupils in the entire school system. The occupational 
studies, the printed and mimeographed materials, as well as 
the services for physical examinations and certificating of 
pupils, are available to the teachers and principals of all the 
schools. However, in actual practice the services of the 
bureau apply to the pupils in the high schools and in the 
upper grades of the elementary schools almost exclusively. > 
In computing the cost of the guidahce service, only the 
pupils who are directly benefited by the services of the bureau 
are included. The total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance for salaries and office expenses for the 
year *1931 amounted to $150,372. The enrollment in the 
grades above the sixth — the grades in which the services of 
the bureau are used almost exclusively — was/in that year 
177,465. The cost per. pupil for the guidaitfe service, then, 
was a little less than 85 cents. 

Another method of determining the cost of the guidance 
program in Chicago is to include in titf calculations the 
salaries of the advisere serving in the secondary schools and 
the number of pupils actually being Berved by these advisers. 

The salaries of the 24 advisers for the year 1931 was $69 000 
and the enrollment in-tfce 29 junior and senior high schools 
in Which these advisers served was 90,516. The salary cost 
for the advisory service in these secondary schools was 
approximately 76 cents pier pupil. "* 

In either case it is seen that the per pupil* cost of the 
. guidance service provided in the secondary schools of the 
Chicago public-school system is very low. 

Evaluation . — The Bureau of Vocational Guidance has been 
recently evaluated in the survey of the Chicago public 
schools, the findings of which are both commendatory and 
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critical. The’ activities of the vocational advisers are ap- 
praised as follows: * 

The reports of the various advisers in the secondary schools of 
Chicago indicate that the proper functions of guidance have not been 
carefully delineated. The program in some schools is radically different 
in many respects from the program in other schools. Such variations 
as are demanded by difference in localities in which the schools are 
situated are to be commended. Variations that lie outside the 
reasonable scope of guidance activity are open to question. There 
se^ns to be more or leas uncertainty in Chicago concerning which 
guidance responsibilities are properly the function of the home-room 
teacher and which are properly the function of advisers. In some 
instances there is an overlapping of activities allotted to the dean of 
girls, the dean of boys, the principal, or the teachers. The practice of 
- maintaining advisere in only approximately half of the schools may be 
largely responsible for some of the apparent confusion.* 

The inadequacy of the service of the bureau and the rec- 
ommendation of the survey staff for meeting the problem are 
indicated in the following statement: 

The preseht staff of the btireau of vocational guidance is inadequate 
to provide trained advisers for all the junior and senior high schools. 
At the present time 13 of the 26 high schools and 21 of the 27 junior 
high schools have no special advisers assigned by the general office of 
the work. In some of the schools, teachers, heads of departments, or 
assistant principals are advising pupils in regard to vocational programs. 
In view of the present economic situation and the remote possibility 
of securing a oentral office staff large enough to provide this service for 
all of the junior and senior high schools, it would be desirable to organize 
extension courses in guidance as an aid to the teachers or assistants in 
the junior and senior high schools who are advising pupils in regard 
to their educational and vocational programs. The principal of each 
junior and senior high Bchool should recognize the importance of guid- 
ance as a necessary school service and cooperate in planning a training 
program for those doing the work in their schools. A decentralized 
guidance service would result in the schools’ assuming a more direct 
responsibility for the work. 

The central office should continue its special studies and make 
available to those doing the advising in the schools material in regard 
to vocations, training opportunities, and other helpful information. 
The oentral office should also assume responsibility for the planning and 
general supervision of the guidance work in the junior and senior high 
schools.* 

i Stnyer, Q. D. f «i M *4. f. Report of the Surrey of the School* of Chicago, UL, voL II. 
p. IB, IWX 

» Ibid., voL HI, p. 321. 
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The recommendation of the survey staff with regard to the 
reorganization of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, if 
carried out, will greatly alter its character. 


The activities of the bureau of vocational and educational guidance 
are confined to junior and senior high schools, and in these is limited 
to only about half of the schools. In the scope, variety, and quality 
of its work in placement, guidance, certificating, and dissemination of 
information, this bureau seems to have rendered a noteworthy service 
It is deserving of much .commendation and more generous financial^ 
support. The tendency to centralize such services along administrative 
lines, rather than along supervisory and service lines, must be carefully 
avoided if the work qf this bureau is to be of greatest value to the 
Chicago schools.* 


' Strayer, Q. D. ( and ttaff. 


Report of the Survey of the 8cbools of Chicago, DL, voL 
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CHAPTER VI : CASE REPORT ON PROVIDENCE 

i j 

Organization of guidance . — Guidance in the schools of 
Providence is an integral part of the administration and 
curriculum of the school system. It is regarded as an as- 
pect of education which has grown in prominence with the 
increasing tendency toward specialization on the part of the 
school. The departmental organisation of the modem city 
school and the specialized functions of its personnel place the 
child in the hands of many persons in the course of his prog- 
ress through the school. Since each person sees only & small 
part of the child and for only a short timey the responsibility 
for his many-sided, development is- scattered, no one in par- 
ticular assuming a definite responsibility for the finished 
product. 

To meet the condition described, the schools of Providence 
have in recent years emphasized guidance as a function of 
education and have developed an organization designed to 
compensate the individual child for the diffusion of responsi- 
bility on the part of the school staff. 

An assistant superintendent is charged with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the various departments of the school 
system, to the end that responsibility for the development 
of the individual pupil is brought to a focus. The assistant 
superintendent acts as a supervisor to aid the principals and 
counselors to improve the counseling service and programs. 

A staff of six class counselors, organized in each of the sec- 
ondary schools, accepts definite responsibility for the coun- 
seling and guidance of each individual pupil. The organiza- 
tion of the guidance responsibility has resulted in the lay-out 
shown in figure 8. 

Function* of the Department of 'Personnel Research and 
Outdance . — The functions of the organization designated as 
the Department of Personnel Research and Guidance' are 
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threefold: (1) Personnel research; (2) orientation; (3) 
counseling. 1 

By personnel research is meant the scientific study of the 
individual with the view of contributing to his adjustment. 



The activities of the staff members in carrying on personnel 
research are: 


1 Ttaeee functions and the act! Titles described under etch are indorsed in a conference report 
prepared at Harvard University and published in the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, 6:21-20, September 1090. 
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1. Continuous records of attendance, health, achievement, 
interests, personal^ data. 

2. Records of periodic surveys of intelligence, educational 
tests, aptitudes, prospects. 

3. Studies of pupil adjustment in classification and choice 
of electives. 

4. Studies in articulation and pupil turnover-; 

5. Basic data for construction of. the school program. 

6. Studies for a redefinition of school and curricular 
objectives. 

7. Psychological and psychiatric examinations (provided 
the services of a trained worker are available). 

8. Records, pamphlets, and catalogues of schools for 
further education. 

The second function, orientation, is used in the sense of 
adjustment to the common needs of the pupil. It is carried 
on through group instruction and conferences by a trained 
counselor, who understands the common problems of pupils. 
The desired results are achieved for a large proportion of the 
pupils through educational and occupational information, 
the establishment of habits, and the development of attitudes 
and ideals, all of wjiich, according to the views of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Research and Guidance, can be realized 
as well or better through dealing with pupils in groups than 
by dealing with them individually. The following activities 
are considered to belong to the function of orientation as 
defined: 

1. How to study, how to budget one’s time, how to suc- 
ceed in school, how to take examinations. 

2. How to use the guidance library. 

3. How to choose electives, colleges, other educational 
opportunities, vocational education. 

4. Vocational opportunities, the study of occupations, local 
employments, apprenticeship, evening schools. 

^ 5. How to meet problems of personal and social relations, 
student legislature or (orum, case conferences, student 
council, school civic problems, etc. 

Counseling, the third function, is regarded as an act of 
advising or deliberating together. It is carried on by means- ' 
of the interview between counselor and individual pupil. 
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The interview may be sought by the pupil or the counselor. 

In either case the function of counseling presupposes system- * 
atic effort on the part of the school to utilize the information 
collected through personnel research to prevent individual 
maladjustment and to effect adjustments not possible to 
obtain through group advisement. The activities of counsel- 
ing practiced in the secondary schools of Providence are the 
following: 

1. Leaving school to enter employment (interviews with 
pupil and parent — employment service and issue of work 
certificate). 

2. Checking unwise choices of electives. 

3. Special problems of health, absence, failure, transfer, 
and social adjustment. 

4. Home visits and conferences with parent. 

5. Educational and vocational plans. 

6. Periodic check-up on educational progress. 

7. Possible changes in the school curriculum and program, 
which concern teachers, department heads, and the principal. 

8. Follow-up reports of graduates and of employed pupils 
in evening or continuation schools. 

Selection of counselors . — The technical character of the 
functions of guidance requires the selection of persons with 
special training and personal qualifications for the work. 
The selection in Providence is made from teachers, because 
the counselor must teach and has the rating of a teacher. 
Individuals are chosen who have undertaken to prepare for 
counseling through slimmer or extension courses and who 
have manifested a personal interest in the work. The 
appointment of a teacher as a counselor in a given school 
merely means a transfer from Mie field of teaching to another 
with the added duties of pererouel research and counseling. 
(See Fig. 9.*) 

Further training of counselors is undertaken through 
supervision after the individual receives appointment. The 
in-service training is carried on through the head counselor 
of the school, the principal, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of guidance, and other members of the Department of 
Personnel Research and Guidance. 

• Fi*. 9 «m prepared by Richard D. Alton and Uttar J. Schloerb. 
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The plan presented in Figure 10 indicates the method of 
securing continuous training for counselors. The plan 
insures for each counselor a 3-year tr aining in all special 
v. guidance activities. The first series of conferences are inter- 
school, with counselors of the same grade in each school and 
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the staff specialist from the central office representing the 
designated" field of training. These six conferences are held 
during alternate weeks. During intervening weeks the con- 
ferences are intraschool. In these the counselors and other 
workers in each school meet (or training conferences to dis- 
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cuss, evaluate, and put into operation any valuable findings 
from the interschool conferences. It should be noted further 
J-hat as counselors move up into their next grade they move 



up to the next field of training. This m^es possible con- 
tinuous rotation of the training activites. 
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Scope of counselor’s duties . — The following program has 
been evolved for counselors in the secondary schools of 
Providence: 

1. Of a 26-period load per week, each of the class advisers is given 

one period a day for individual conferences for each 200 to 300 pupils 
in his class. 4 

2. Whenever possible, advisers are relieved of home-room duties in 
order to assist in home-room programs, to confer with other teachers 
and with parents, add to meet committees of pupils. 

3. The adviser is given an entire grade of pupils for whom he is to 
be responsible during their entire school course. 

4. The adviser teaches the course on occupations to all of the sec- 
tions of his grade for one period each week for three years. Thus he 
is responsible for the background of occupational information which all 
children need. 'He can study their reactions to occupational interests 
over a period of three yeara. 

5. The adviser conducts a pupils’ forum for one period each week in 
each section of hla grade. Problems of personal and social relations 
are discussed, as well as choices of electives, school activities, and 
community problems. Thus the adviser has an opportunity to study 
individual social reactions. The class is often conducted by the case- 
conference method- » 

6. The adviser will have less than 10 hours per week scheduled in 
other school subjects. The chief adviser, or head of the department) 
is allowed a period each day for supervision and may be allowed another 
period per day for the continuous study of the program of the school. 

Instruction in occupations in .the junior high school . — The 
vocational orientation of the pupil is accomplished In part 
. through class instruction in occupations. Pupils in grades 
7-9 receive instruction two periods per week. The classes 
are taught by the counselors, each counselor being assigned, 
as a rule, to the classbs in which are enrolled the pupils re- 
garding whom the counselor is expected to carry on personnel 
research and with whom individual counseling is to be given. 

The course in occupations deals with occupational informa- 
tion and the orientation of the pupil to important proble ms 
in occupations. The pupil is provided with the opportunity 
in the course to acquire both extensive and intensive knowl- 
edge of local occupations and to learn of the present oppor- 
tunities for employment, the pature of the demands made 
uporf a worker, and the advantages and disadvantages in 
the different occupations. Orientation is provided through 
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instruction in how to choose an occupation, how to apply 
for a position, how to go to work in a position, etc. 

Perfun^ory consideration of occupations and occupational 
problems is avoided by assigning the work to the qualified 
counselors instead of to regular teachers with limited occu- 
pational knowledge, little interest in the course, and lack of 


specific trainiiyeffor the work. 

Educational orientation in the junior high school . — Part of 
the class-period time in the seventh and eighth grades set 
aside for guidance is utilized by the counselor to aid the 
pupils in becoming properly oriented to the junior high school, 
the specific objectives of the counselor being to help the pupil 
understand and appreciate his new surroundings, to assist 
him in acquiring habits of independent study, to guide him 
in planning his education, and to aid him in seeing beyond 
immediate school problems the broader issues of which pres- 
ent choices are only a part. 

Case conferences . — Some of the periods reserved for group 
instruction are used by the counselors for case conferences. 
The case material is previously prepared with care, and the 
method employed by the counselors is that of the conference 
technique. 

The counselor selects a case believed to be typical for a 
majority of the pupils in the group; that is, the majority of 
the pupils are believed to recognize in the case a problem 
similar to problems in their own experience. The back- 
ground of experience constitutes the preparation for the 
consideration of the case. Without such a background the 
method in most instances is ineffective. The case chosen 
should also challenge the intelligence of the pupils. If the 
solution of the case is. obvious, too difficult, far-fetched, or 
invokes too fin e a distinction, more harm than good may 
result from the conference. The material should also be 
prepared with a view of avoiding rambling and aimless 
discussion ^ 

The case material in use in Providence has been prepared 
with the idea of avoiding such weakness. The cases were 
prepared, used, and revised in the light of criticisms received 
from the counselors. They are believed to constitute at 
present very valuable material for group use in moral and 
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ethical guidance, provided that the technique of conducting 
the case conference is understood and skillfully executed by 
the conference leader. 

The following case illustrates the kind of problem selected 
for conferences and the questions used to stimulate discussion 
on the part of the pupils. The case is read by some pupil 
at the request of the class leader or counselor, and each 
question is considered until a njajority of the group appears 
to accept an answer. 

“ She Wat Picking on Me" 

Betty is told by the study teacher to leave the study hall and report 
to the office. Betty can not understand why she has been sent out. 
She hasn’t whispered, she hasn’t passed a note, she hasn’t broken any 
schoolrobm law so far as she knows. In fact, she was not doing any- 
thing. She was a few minutes late in reporting to the study period 
because the cooking teacher detained several of the girls whose kitchens 
did not look very neat. But then, Miss B gave her an admit slip to 
study hall. So what more can S expect? When she reached her 
study desk she found that she had her literature book instead of her 
algebra book, which she needed, and so she asked and obtained per- 
mission to go to her locker room to exchange books. She hurried right 
back. She did not waste a minute on the way. She was just ready 
to settle down to Vork when she discovered that the paper on which 
she wrote her algebra assignment was not in her book. She remembered 
immediately that she had loaned it to Sarah F. She noticed that 
Miss 8 was none too gracious when she asked if she might speak to 
Sarah about it. But she wasn’t to blame if Sarah had not returned 
it. Well, once more she was ready to begin her work, when snap I went 
the point on her only pencil. She looked up. Miss S was watching, 
just ready to “pick on her,’’ and without allowing Betty to make one 
word of explanation, said, “Leave the room. Report at the office.’’ 

1 . Why do you think Betty was sent out? 

2. Should she have been sent out? 

3. Was Miss 8 unfair? Was she just waiting to “pick on’’ Betty? 

4. What are study periods for? 

6. Is “doing nothing’’ permissible? V 

6. How much had Betty accomplished? 

7. Is time worth anything? 

8. How should a pupil plan to use 41s study period? Why? 

0. What preparations should a pupil make for a study period? 

Personnel records and reports . — The Providence school 
system maintains excellent continuous records for pupils 
from the time of admission to graduation. The individual 
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records are cumulative in character and are transferred with 
the pupil from grade to grade and school to school. Per- 
sonnel charts are also kept for each class, sharing the distri- 
bution of the pupils according to chronological age, mental 
age, intelligence quotient, and achievement level. The data 
thus made available in the records for counselors facilitate 
classification. 

A permanent record is also kept of the scores made by each 
pupil on standardized achievement tests, psychological tests, 
and changes in the development of personal traits and qual- 
ities, such as courtesy, initiative, self-reliance, reliability, 
disposition, and general appearance. Other data recorded 
on visible record forms are physical and health status, special 
interests and abilities, and family* history. A questionnaire 
to the pupil collects detailed personal data impossible to 
incorporate in the permanent record. The data on the 
questionnaire are tabulated by the counselors for their pupils 
and are filed in the cumulative folders of the individual 
pupils. 

The records make possible personnel research by the 
^unselors both for classes and individuals, and enable them 
to offer counsel and guidance with a background of knowledge 
and understanding. 

Guidance clinics . — Guidance clinics are held at the central 
office of the Education Department for the diagnosis of 
, problem cases found by the counselors in the schools. The 
. specialists of the education staff participate in the clinics and 
give ad rice regarding the treatment of the cases. The organi- 
zation of the Providence schools facilitates such services, 
which may be had at the request of the school principal, 
counselor, or parent. The extent of the service of the clinics 
is indicated by the number of cases studied during the school 
year 1930-31, which was 305. » 

Incidental guidance . — Each counselor is provided with 
bulletins prepared in the central office for the use of school 
bulletin boards in offering incidental guidance to pupils. 
The systematic use of these bulletins enriches the possibilities 
of reaching some pupils through the incidental means. 
Figure 11 illustrates the kind of bulletins used. 
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Placement service . — An effective central placement service 
^ is maintained in the Providence school system. The records 
of placements are kept on file in the central office and place- 
ment contacts are made by the supervisor of guidance and 
placement in the Department of Research and Guidance. 
Many placements are also made through the shop instructors 
in the trade school, who use one-half day each week in making 
contacts with employers as a means of finding placements 
for their pupils. Counselors in the different schools keep in 
touch with pupils 15 to 16 years of age who are employed 
part time or on unskilled jobs. The placements made 
through the schools average about 1 ,000 per year in normal 
times. 


NO SKILLED TRADE IS OPEN TO YOU 
UNTIL YOU ARE AT LEAST SIXTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE 

— yi* 

Don't Waste Your T ime in the Meanwhile 

GO TO HIGH SCHOOL 

It Will Open All the Trades and 
Professions to You 


Ftoumi 11.— A gukUnoo bulletin for potting on a bulletin board 

Follov>-up studies. — Follow-up studies are made of high- 
school graduates at intervals of 1, 3, and 5 years. The 
studies are made by the counselors and are tabulated for the 
schools in the central office. Semester reports are required 
of the counselors for pupils leaving school during the semester, 
including statement of cause of withdrawal. The data are 
sent to the principals and are used by administrative officers 
in tfie reorganization of programs of study and the admihjs- 
trative policies of the different schools. Each junior high 
school counselor also makes follow-up studies of pupils 1, 2, 
and 3 years after completion of the ninth grade. 
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Cost of guidance . — The net cost of guidance per pupil in 
Providence as estimated by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of guidance-for a standard junior or senior high school 
is about $2.50 per year. This is based on the time of six 
class counselors used in individual counseling of pupils. 
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Fioube 11— Screens lof* the guidance functions of principal, eub)ect teachers, home-room 

teachers, and chat advisers 

If other activities which are chaiged to instruction, 
namely, instruction in occupations and case qonferencee, are 
allocated to guidance, the net cost would be increased by 
approximately $7 a pupil per*year. Since the time given 
to occupations and the class conferences is taken from other 
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subjects, the time used for these activities would probably 
be absorbed by the other subjects if guidance were dropped. 
The first figure for individual counseling, therefore, appears 
more nearly than the second to approximate the cost of guid- ' 
, ance in the secondary schools of Providence. No saving in 
overhead would be effected if guidance were discontinued, as 
the time given by administrative officers to guidance is al- 
located to instruction on the ground that guidance is really 
a function of the educative process. The work of class 
counselors in no way interferes with the guidance functions 
of subject teachers or home-room teachers. This may be 
seen from Figure 12, 3 which shows the specific guidance 
functions of the principal, subject teachers, .home-room 
teachers, and class advisers. The advisers perform only 
those functions that can not be performed effectively by 
teachers and administrative officers. 


1 Prepared by Richard D. AlUm and Lester J. Schloerb, 


CHAPTER VII : CASE REPORT ON CINCINNATI 


Historical development in Cincinnati— 'The Vocation Bu- 
reau of the Cincinnati public schools was organized under 
private funds in 1911, and later became a joint enterprise of 
the public schools and the local Council of Social Agencies. 
Its purpose was the study of child labor in the city under the 
provisions of the child labor law of 1910. This law gave the 
superintendent of schoob legal supervision of children leaving 
school to enter industry at 14 years of age. The employment^ 
certificate office was transferred to the new bureau, and the 
psychological laboratory and a department for home visit- 
ing were established, thus making possible the collection 
of data and the scientific study of young beginners in in- 
dustry. The work of the bureau for the first four years was 
centered on two projects — the administration of the employ- 
ment certificate office and an intensive investigation of the 
working children. Following thiB, in 1915, a placement 
' office was organized in the bureau; in 1918 the administration 
of the scholarship fund of the Council of Defense was taken 
over; in 1919, supervision of mental testing in the juvenile 
court and, in 1920, certain functions of the juvenile court 
were assigned to the bureau; in. 1920, the attendance depart- 
ment of the school census was made apart of the bureau; 
in 1921, the bureau assumed the responsibility for the prep- 
aration of pamphlets on occupations for use in the schoob ; 
in 1926, the division of individual adjustments, which later 
became known as the visiting teacher division,, wad organized ; 
in 1927, to the work in occupational research were added 
classes in occupations and individual counseling, and these 
three functions became the Division of Occupational Research 
and Counseling. 

Present organization . — The Vocation Bureau is bow organ- 
ized in five divisions, with the functions indicated briefly 
in Figure 13 . The only changes in organization have been 
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the discontinuance of the placement office (which has since 
been taken over by the municipal Department of Public 
Welfare). The Division of Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling has functional responsibility for the guidance of pupils 
in the secondary schools, although the other divisions con- 
tribute both directly and indirectly to the guidance work. 
Certain types of cases must be handled by more than one 



Fioubi li.— Organisation and functions of t be Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 


division of the bureau. All divisions cooperate closely, 
with each contributing its particular service in the solution 
of difficult problems. Where the major problem, however, 
falls within one special division, the worker in that division 
assumes special responsibility for the case. 

The bureau as a whole and through all its divisions is 
in constant cooperation with the social agencies of the city 
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and with all the community's resources for treatment. As a 
public-school activity, with the community-wide contacts of 
the school and its hold on the family through the children, • 
it has an unequaled strategic position for the discovery and 
diagnosis of mental, physical, and social ills. Called upon 
by the schools for aid in the solution of all lands of educational 
problems, the bureau not only enlists the activities of outside 
agencies but in turn the records and the staff of the bureau 
are constantly consulted by the other agencies. 

The service that the Vocation Bureau renders to the social 
agencies of the city is particularly appropriate as a recogni- 
tion of the part played by the Community Chest in con- 
tributing to the bureau’s support. . 

When the bureau was organized in 1911, its entire budget 
($5,000) was provided from private funds (the Schmidlapp 
Bureau). By 1922 its budget had increased to $60,000, of 
which two-thirds came from public funds and the remainder 
from private sources (the Community y Chest and the Schmid- 
lapp Bureau). In 1930-31, all but 7 per cent of its budget 
($161,954) was provided from public funds. The entire 
budget of the Division of Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling is now supplied out of school funds. 

Staff and functions .— 1 The staff of the Division of Occu- 
pational Research and Counseling consists of the director, 
seven counselors, and three clerks. The counselors spend 
approximately half of their time in conferring with individual 
pupils, a fourteenth in teaching classes in occupations, a 
seventh in occupational research, and the remaining two- 
sevenths in conferring with teachers, principals, and repre- 
1 sentatives of social agencies (including other divisions of the 
bureau) concerning the problems of individual pupils, in 
preparing special projects for the class in occupations, in 
. making contacts with parents, and in arranging trips for 
pupils, etc. The counseling and class work are conducted 
in the schools to which each counselor is assigned; the occu- 
pational research is carried on in tm field, using the central 
office of the division as headquarters for this activity. 

Counselors are assigned to regular duties in counseling 
in grades 8 and 9 (and for selected work with grades 10, 11, 
and 12) in three 6-year high schools, in grades 8 and 9 in 
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three junior high schools, and in grade 8 in 18 elementary 
schools. The work in these schools consists chiefly in 
teaching 10 lessons on occupations to eighth-grade and 
ninth-grade 1 pupils and in counseling with each pupil at least 
once during the year regarding educational and vocational 
plans. 

The schools included in the program were selected after 
conference with the superintendent, principals, and director 
of the Vocation Bureau because they offered special oppor- 
tunities for service. The emphasis has been on the selection 
of schools in a small related area where a more thorough 
program can be carried than if the services of the small staff 
included the entire school system. r 

The first definite counseling program was introduced in 
1927 in two junior high schools as demonstration centers. 
The functions of the division as stated by the director are 
threefold: (1) Instruct classes in occupations; (2) counsel 
with individuals regarding educational and vocational plans ; 
(3) carry on occupational research. 

The Division of Occupational Research and Counseling 
emphasizes — 

(1) An understanding of the individual child and his 
problems, based on a careful study of such material as is 
available from the psychological laboratory, the school 
grades, teachers’ estimates, social agencies, etc., as well as 
conferences with the child himself. 

(2) A knowledge of the world of occupations and the re- 
lated problems gained by each counselor through her contact 
with industry and business, as she conducts field investiga- 
tions and makes the results of these available for other coun- 
selors. Each counselor spends part of one day each week in 
occupational research, which amounts to approximately 30 
full dayB each year. 

The program has grown slowly but very steadily, confining 
itself to a definitely related area rather than spreading in 
early years to include the entire school system. One coun- 
selor is in charge of the counseling program at each of the 
three 6-year high schools. There is also one counselor in 

1 Tbs olssssi (or group conference*) in tte ninth grata of the 8 Jank*tenk#high schools 
ran** from fl to fi Instead of 10. 
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each of the two junior high schools, white the remaining two 
counselors are in charge of tjie work in one small junior high 
school and in the eighth grades of the 18 elementary schools 
included in the program. One of the counselors also holds 
special office hours at the central office, when boys and girls 
^rom any of the schools not included in the program at pres- 
ent and from social agencies may be referred for vocational 
counseling. Each year the program has grown, and it is 
hoped that in the years to come it will continue to grow until 
the service is available in equal measure for all pupils. 

Classes in occupations . — The classes in occupations (or 
group conferences on occupations) in the schools participat- 
ing in the guidance program of the division are taught by 
the vocational counselors. The contact thus made/ by the 
counselor with the pupils in groups affords an excellent entree 
for the subsequent individual conferences. 

The purposes of the lessons in the eighth grad/ am: (1) to 
broaden the occupational outlook of the pupils, (2) to help 
the pupils to realize the interrelations of thja 7 various groups 
of occupations, and (3) to provide them with sufficient oc- 
cupational information to choose their school courses and 
future vocations. Much attention is given by the counselor 
to a survey of important occupations. Slides and pictures 
are used to vitalize the work, and notebooks are prepared 
by the pupils, illustrated by pictures and statements bearing 
on the occupations studied. Time isrt ilso given to the dis- 
cussion of educational pjkns for the/luture. 

In the ninth grade tl^e counselor aims (1) to impress upon 
the pupils the importance o£ .adequate occupational informa- 
tion as a basis for 7 intelligent educational and vocational 
choices, (2) to help them to develop methods of studying 
and evaluating an occupation which will be of assistance in 
later life, and (3) to encourage them to think definitely about 
two or three occupations for which they may wish to prepare 
and to supply them with the necessary preparation for suclf 
thinking. 

Individual conferences . — After the class work on occupa- 
tions is completed, which is usually done during the first 
half of the school year, the counselor plans an individual 
conference with each pupil in the eighth and ninth grades 
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(and /^elected pupils in the uf>per grades) regarding his 
choice of school courses and vocation. Before sending for 
the pupil the counselor will have secured and studied the 
following information concerning him: 

1 . A schedule filled out by the pupil at the time of the first meeting 
of the class in occupations which presented certain aspects of his home, 
and family relations, his special Interests and activities, and, if he had 
thought about the question, his plans for the future. 

2. A form filled out by the teacher on which she estimated any 

special characteristics, abilities, or weaknesses of the pupR and gave 
helpful information that she may have had concerning him or his 
home. _ 

3. Information based on the cumulative school record which had 
followed the child from .class to class since his enrollment in kinder- 
garten, and which often contains valuable information concerning his 
school record, family, and special abilities. 

4. A current school record on which were reported the pupil’s grades 
in the various subjects as listed on his report card. 

5. Results of psychological tests and facts and interpretations con- 
cerning them. 

6. Data from social agencies which were known to be interested in 
the pupil or his family. 

7. The counselor’s record of any previous conference or conferences 
with the pupil. 

The vocational conferences provide an opportunity for the 
counselor to discuss with each individual pupil the problems 
that directly affect him and which may have an important 
bearing on his educational and vocational plans. The 
presence or absence of some definite thought for the future, 
the talents and inclinations which affect a young person’s 
choice of career, and the necessity for adequate and suitable 
school training for the vocation chosen are considered. The 
vocational counselor gives the pupil additional information 
concerning occupations in which he definitely 1 expresses an 
interest and those in which she believes his special abilities 
might lead to success. She tells him of the various schools 
which would prepare him for these different types of work 
and urges him to talk over his tentative plans with his par- 
ents and to be prepared at the end of the school year, with 
a more carefully thought out plan for his future school work 
and®his occupational goal. The counselor sends a letter to 
the parents indicating the tentative plans, suggesting that 
these be discussed at home, that the parents send word to 
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the counselor of their approval or disapproval, and that, 
if possible, they come to the school to confer with the counse- 
lor concerning special problems. The counselor at all times 
in her work with the pupils stresses the importance of a broad 
outlook on occupations, and only when it is absolutely neces- 
sary does she encourage the boy or girl to narrow his vocation- 
al choice. The counselor also is careful never to impose her 
plan upon the pupil, but to help him by means of special 
information and frank discussion to make his own plan for 
the future. 

The conferences are of long enough duration for the coun- 
selor to gain the child's confidence and become acquainted 
with the various problems which may affect his future. The 
conferences are based on a knowledge of the child and of the 
facts, made available through a careful system of record 
keeping, which leads understanding of each individual’s 
problems. Any specmf^problems discovered are referred to 
specialists in various fields. Close cooperation with the 
social agencies of the city (such as the family case-working 
agencies, the juvenile court, etc.) has resulted in many of 
these agencies referring for counseling all cliildren among 
their active cases who fall within certain age groups. Ih 
each case the agency sends a helpful record of information 
concerning the child whom they are referring for counsel. 
Through the counseling program the vocational counselor 
gives information to the child,, as it is needed, helps him to 
secure valuable experiences, assists him to interpret the 
information and experiences, and aids him in discovering his 
own interests and abilities. The counselor encourages the 
child to work out his own plans and make his own selections, 
and never attempts to force another's decision upon him. 
Above all, the counselor constantly strives to help the pupil 
develop a method of thinking which will assist him to meet 
his present and future problems, especially those which per- 
tain to the preparation for, choice of, and adjustment in his 
future part in the world's work. Thus he may enter and 
j succeed in the occupation which will make possible for him 
a happy and useful life as an individual and as a citizen and 
through which he may render his greatest service to the 
community. - • 
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The Cincinnati program of individual counseling especially 
emphasizes the following features: 

(1) Vocational counseling conducted as a more thorough program 

in a smaller area rather than a less thorough program in a more exten- 
sive area.* , 

(2) Careful correlation with such special services as those offered 
by psychologists, visiting teachers, scholarship committees, attendance 
officers, and special social agencies. 

(3) Trained vocational counselors who have a background of, and 
constant contact with, industry and business as they continue through 
visits and interviews to secure occupational information. 

(4) Vocational counseling which emphasizes the importance of 
adequate records and is based on a knowledge of the child and facts 
which lead to an understanding of each pupil’s individual problems. 

(5) Individual conferences of long enough duration so that the child 
may not feel hurried and the counselor may have an opportunity to 
gain his confidence and become acquainted with the various problems 
which will affect his educational and occupational choice. 

(6) Vocational counseling which aims to discover any special problem 

needing attention and which refers such a problem to the worker 
specializing in that field. * 

(7) Vocational counseling which aims to help each child make and 
carry out the plans best suited. to his needs, interests, and abilities. 

For some this means college preparation and the professions; for a 
much largar^roup, high school or vocational school and the occupa- 
tions to which they lead ; and for others, immediate employment. C 

(8) Educational guidance whioh aims to broaden the child’s outlook 
upon occupations and only encourages him to narrow his choice when 
that is urgently desirable. 

(9) Vocational counseling whioh enoourages the child to work out 
his own plans and make his own decisions, and which never attempts 
to force a decision upon him. 

Pupils are seen for one conference unless there are special 
problems necessitating a second conference, and in a few 
cases, even a third or fourth. Pupil? above the ninth grade 
in the three senior high schools participating in the division’s 
program are interviewed and advised at the request of the 
individual pupil or an administrative officer of the school, 
or may have been selected by the counselor as in special 
need of a follow-up conference. 

Evaluation of individual conferences in terms of types of 
pupils counseled. The value of the individual ' conferences * 
can be judged in terms of the types of pupils interviewed by 

* The Dumber of tobool* tnotadod In the program ha* gradually increased from 2 to 34. 
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the counselors. The following classification is based on the 
total cases counseled in the different schools: 

(1) Those who have made no plan, or only a vague or partial plan, 
who need help and encouragement in working out their problems’ and 
discovering the occupation which they wish to enter, and who need 

0 information about how best to prepare for it. 

(2) Those who have made a plan unsuited to their abilities; for ex- 
ample, the child who has not the mental capacity to complete high 
school but who wishes to become a doctor, or the child, superior in 
intelligence and mechanical ability, who is satisfied with his plan to 
begin work when 16 and enter one of the skilled trades. The first 
boy, the dull child, a poor and unwilling student, is usually helped by 
a discussion of difficulties of the long period of training which the doctor 
must, successfully complete; the second boy, of superior intelligence 
and mechanical ability, is usually helped by a discussion of the wider 
occupational opportunities open to graduates from a college of engineer- 
ing. Both are encouraged to make new and tnore suitable plans in 
the light of these discussions. 

(3) Those who have no realization of what their chosen occupation 
involves; for example, the boy who chose pattemmaking, yet disliked 
his class 'in woodwork and received his poorest grade in that shbject. 

| • v ' He had heard from some one that patternmaking was a good trade and 

was planning to take a school course that would prepare him for it. 

(4) Those who have made a decision, forced upon them by eco- 
nomic necessity; for example, the specially able and ambitious children 
who would have to leave school unless they were referred for scholar- 

i ships or aided by some social agency. 

(5) Those who have made plans Buited to their interests and abilities 
but whose families try to interfere and force another plan — iheir 
plan — upon the child; for example, the boy who loved his commercial 
subjects, in which he was doing excellent work, while he disliked his 
shop classes, of which printing was one, and in which he was receiving 
his lowest marks. His family were insisting that he give up his plan 
to complete the commercial course in the senior high school with book- 
keeping in view and that he enter a trade course which would prepare 
him to become a printer. In this case a conference between the voca- 
tional counselor and family was necessary to help them see the wisdom 

i of letting the boy carry out his own plans, 

(6) Those who seem to have made a wise choice of occupation but 
who have no idea how or where to secure the necessary preparation. 

(7) Those who plan, to leave school, who have been receiving poor 

i , grades and have lost Interest in school and who, through assistance in 

making an occupational plan, begin to realise the importance of further 
school work and the value of school work well done. 

> (8) Those who are drifters and failures in school and seem unable or 

unwilling to profit from school wort. These are encouraged and as- 
sisted to find immediate employment which will stimulate them in 
establishing better habits* 
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(9) Thoee who have special personal problems and who need help 
in making adjustments before success in any occupation may be 
possible. 

(10) Those who have made good plans in regard to their occupational 
choice and training, with whom a conference may scarcely seem to be 
necessary, but who are strengthened in their plans and given important 
information concerning their choice of occupation and the possibilities 
for training. 

Occupational research . — The Vocation Bureau believes that 
one essential of a vocational counseling program is a solid 
foundation of accurate and up-to-date educational and occu- 
pational information which may be drawn upon by the 
vocational counselors for work with their classes in occupa- 
tions and for vocational conferences with individual pupils. 
In order to secure this information, to keep it at the maximum 
of accuracy, to provide each counselor with contacts with 
business, industry, and the professions, and to develop the 
point of view which such contacts make possible, the counse- 
lors spend approximately 30 days a year in the gathering and 
preparation of new data and in the revision of old information. 
In the process are included visits to industrial establishments 
and interviews with employers, managers, and workers, as well 
as with technical authorities, in the various business and 
professional fields. The counselors study and analyze the 
information which they thus secure and prepare it so that it 
may be used by -other counselors, by teachers, and pupils. 
This material now analyzes more than 300 occupations and 
training centers and is prepared in three forms: (1) Printed 
pamphlets;* (2) simple mimeographed descriptions, especially 
for the use of children; and (3) detailed occupational analyses 
filed in loqpe-leaf notebook form for the use of all counselors, 
who thus have in each school a definite fund of up-to-date 
^formation concerning occupations and the schools and 
special training centers which offer preparation for these. 

The printed vocational pamphlets, descriptive of 4 occupa- 
tions in Cincinnati and the economic factors involved, frankly 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages. The primary 
purpose of these studies is to furnish teachere and counselors 

1 Then Include an Introduction to the Study of Occupations, The Shoe Industry In Ctncin* 
nsti f The Garment Industry In Ctndxmeti, The Mete! Industrie In Cincinnati, The Hankins 
Industry in Cincinnati, gtieet-Ballwmy Transportation in Cincinnati, The Post-Office in 


istry to Cincinnati, the Policeman in Cincinnati, and The 
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information and supplementary text materials for their use 
in discussing with their classes the different ways in which 
people earn a living in the local community. The pamphlets 
are intended for use in the junior high school grades and above. 
The introductory pamphlet contains suggestions for teaching 
occupational information. 

It has been found that one of the most effective ways of 
helping the pupil to work out a satisfactory educational and 
vocational plan is to discuss with him frankly the definite 
facts concerning any occupation in which he may be interested, 
considering it in the light of its advantages and disadvantages 
and of his special interests and abilities. 

The average ‘program of activities of a counselor . — The scope 
of the activities of a counselor is shown quantitatively in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 . — Average program of a counselor for the tchool year 19S1-82 


Activity: Number 

Days engaged in occupational research 29 

Number of occupational outlines prepared 24 

Class periods taught in occupations 160 

Total number of pupils counseled 518 

Total number vocational conferences held. 711 

Number of brief contacts with pupils 1. 065 

Number of group conferences with pupils 13 

Trips made for pupils 14 

Outside contacts regarding pupils 235 

Hours of clerical work done by counselor 48 

Addresses made 2 

Meetings attended 15 

Individual projects (hours) . 45 


Why occupational guidance is important in Cincinnati . — 
One of the important reasons for stressing educational and 
vocational counseling in the eighth and ninth grades in the 
schools of Cincinnati is the fact that pupils after completing 
the work of the eighth grade must choose between an academic 
education in an unspecialized high school and 'vocational 
training in some one of the 10 vocational hi g h schools con- 
ducted under the Smith-Hughes act for vocational educa- 
tion. Transfer to a vocational high school may also be made 
by pupils who have entered a senior high school. It is there- 
fore important that pupils at transition points in the school 
system be fully aware of the opportunities provided in the 
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city for various types of training and that they receive counsel 
in making educational choices which will lead to th^type of 
work in line with their interests and abilities. 

There are no special counselors in the vocational high 
schools, and any counseling done in these schools is carried 
on by principals, coordinators, and teachers. It is assumed 
that a pupil on entering a vocational high school has made 
an occupational choice and is ready to prepare for a special 
vocation, educational and vocational guidance, therefore, 
is emphasized prior to the time that the pupil elects a voca- 
tional high school. If his choice of a vocational high school 
proves to he unwise, he is helped to transfer to another school 
in which it is believed -he will become adjusted more satis- 
factorily. ^ 

Cost of guidance and the services provided . — *The cost of the 
Division of Occupational Research and Counse^ng in 1931-32 
was approximately $21,000,. The service provided by this 
amount reached 3,679 individual pupilc with intensive per- 
sonal conferences. There were provided 7,479 brief personal 
contacts with counselors for pupils who may have sought the 
advice of the counselor voluntarily or at the request of a 
- teacher, principal, or parent. In addition, all pupils above 
the sixth grade (20,765) benefited indirectly from the work of 
the division through its research activities and publications. 


CHAPTER VIII : CA8E REPORT ON MILWAUKEE 



The Life Advisement Bureau. — Guidance as a specific 
function of the secondary school was introduced in the public- 
school system of Milwaukee, Wis., in 1928, through the 
establishment of the life Advisement Bureau. A director 
was appointed to consult with the principals of the high schools 
regarding the establishment of guidance services in the 
schools and to develop an organization designed to aid pupils 
in making school adjustments and in planning their life 
careers. In order to avoid a topheavy central organiza- 
tion, the personnel of the Life Advisement Bureau was re- 
stricted to the director, but any principal was permitted to 
assign any number of his teachers to guidance duties for such 
portion of their time as he might see fit to utilize, provided 
that the minim um teachei^mpil ratio of the school was not 
changed. The plan made possible the establishment of 
guidance services in every secondary school in the city through 
the cooperative planning of the director of life advisement 
and principals of the schools. 

Development oj guidance programs in individual schools . — 
In the beginning the personal activities of the director of the 
bureau .were confined chiefly to the senior classes in the 
different schools. Definite assistance was offered in the 
choice of colleges and Jn the selection of life pursuits. In 
this work the director had the cooperation of most of the 
principals and the advisers of the senior classes. It was 
hoped that the influences of these activities would "filter 
downward into the other classes of the secondary school. 
The consideration of the problems of twelfth-grade pupils 
revealed the necessity for anticipating and preventing the 
problems; hence, the emphasis was shifted to the freshman 
class. Teachere designated for advisory service in the 
different schools were at first asked to assume advisement 
duties in addition to their regular teaching assignments. As 
evidences of results were manifested in the schools releasee 
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from teaching duties, were granted by the principals to the 
advisers in proportion to the time needed for advisement 
service. 

Evolving an organization jor advisement services in the 
* Hndividual schools . — As the director of life advisement and the 
principals recognized special aptitude for counseling and 
guidance in the teachers who undertook the advisement 
services, chief advisers were designated to assume respon- 
sibilities for directing the work in the different schools. 
Assistants were then selected by the principal and chief 
adviser and^ assigned to special groups of pupils usually 



Fiouu 14.— Typical plan of orjanlwtlon (or Ulead virement service In secondary schools In 
Milwaukee. (Solid lines Indicate executive responsibility; broken lines, consultative 
relationship) 


without release from teaching duties or at mpet only partial 
release. Through direct supervision by the director of life 
advisement the advisers were gradually trained for guidance 
work and organizations were perfected by the principals 
which have made possible the development of a guidance 
program for all the pupils in the secondary schools. Figure 
14 presents an organization which is considered typical of 
the organizations developed in the different schools, although 
vacation from the type is by no means discouraged. 

Bow the life-advisement organization functions in an indi- 
vidual secondary school. — In some of the schools the chief 
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adviser devotes full time to guidance work, usually concen- 
trating on the freshman £lass. These pupils are interviewed 
prior to admission, records are secured, tests are adminis- 
tered, courses are planned, parents are advised, schedules are 
made out, adjustments are effected, and individual advise- 
ment is provided. The assistant advisers are assigned to 
advanced groups, for which they are usually responsible during 
the residence of the group in the individual school. The 
work of the assistants is unified through the chief counselor, 
principal, and director of life advisement. All teachers 
. engaged in advisement work are under the direction and 
supervision of the officers named. If aptitude, interest, and 
devotion to the work are not developed by the assistant 
advisers during the period of overtime service, they are 
relieved bf guidance responsibilities before release from 
teaching duties is granted. The assistant advisers, as well 
as the chief adviser, must thus establish for themselves a 
place in the guidance organization of a given secondary 
school through an intemeship of overtime advisory service 
before recognition is given in the form of release from teaching 
duties. 

In the individual schools the advisers cooperate with 
classroom and home-room teachers, sponsors of extracurricu- 
lum activities, and administrative officers in the administra- 
tion of pupils. Records are assembled in cumulative folders 
for pupils as individuals, diagnostic study is carried on, and 
corrective or remedial treatment is advised. In case pupils 
are required to seek employment, assistance is given in 
securing placement, and transfer to the part-time vocational 
school is arranged, if the individual is under 18 years of age. 
In the senior year guidance is provided for pupils in the 
choice of college or in the selection of a life work. Through- 
out the secondary-school period the primary concern of the 
adviser is individual adjustment to the opportunities pro- 
vided by the school and life advisement for those who mani- 
fest an interest in choosing a vocation or are compelled by - 
circumstances to enter upon a life career. 

General advisement practices encouraged in all secondary 
schools . — The term “life advisement" as used in Milwaukee 
has a broader meaning than educational or vocational guid- 
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&nce considered separately. It encourages the study of the 
present performance of the individual pupil in the light of his 
tentative goals and future plans, as a means of inducing self- 
appraisal and self-discovery. To accomplish this purpose, 
certain general practices are encouraged by the director of 
advisement on the part of all the fechools. As indicated 
in the following sections, these are (1) preadmission advise- 
ment, (2) follow-up of pupils after admission, (3) individual 
counseling, (4) group advisement, and (5) occupational infor- 
mation. 

Preadmission advisement .— Since the greatest failure and 
' loss from withdrawal occurs in the first year of the high-school 
course, the advisement service should undertake to overcome 
the break between the elementary or junior high school and 
thdVyear or senior high school. It is believed that much can 
be accomplished by all receiving schools through preadmis- 
sion advisement of the following types: 

(1) By giving the eighth-grade and ninth-grade graduates 
information regarding their new schools, curriculums, and 
subjects of study. 

(2) By having the pupils meet and talk with their principal 
and (or) adviser from the high school to establish friendly 
confidence. 

(3) By considering each graduate’s individual needs, plans, 

interests, prospects, and abilities and helping him to select a 
program of studies for the high school in conjunction with his 
parents, -grade principal, and eighth-grade teacher," using as a 
basis for advice a personnel record sheet showing his progress 
from first grade on, his scholastic record in the eighth grade, 
his mental age and educational age determined by tests given 
during the semester, together with an indication of his cooper- 
ation, behavior, effort, dependability, certain personality 
ratings as judged by his eighth-grade teacher, and a record of 
his outside interests and experiences. 

(4) By enabling pupils to visit the school which they plan 
to enter and, where possible, to visit some of the classes which 
they will attend the following semester. 

Follow-up oj pupils after admission.— Every pupil who 
enters the school, whether by promotion or transfer, should 
have an interview and be followed up until completely ad- 
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justed. In an effort to facilitate success among incoming 
pupils the high schools should oiganize a careful assimilation 
pr orientation program. These programs are usually worked 
out by the teacher committees under the general direction of 
the principal and immediate supervision of the adviser. Such 
adviser-teachers prepare an outline of guidance topics to be 
taken up at group meetings which occur briefly at regular 
intervals. Some of the topics considered are the school, its 
traditions, ideals, etc.; rules and regulations of the school; 
forming good study habits; study planning and study budgets; 
membership in school organizations; marks, their purpose 
and value; problems of conduct, etc. 

Intensive individual work should also be carried on with 
firstrsemester pupils by the advisers. All freshmen should 
be given at least one interview to discover whether they are 
making the proper adjustments to school and classes and also 
to make them feel at home. 

After the first reports are issued, those who receive un- 
usually high marks should be sent for and commended for 
their diligence. The records of all freshmen should be 
scanned carefully ind sympathetically, the object being to 
help the pupil to work up to the level of his ability. Follotv- 
up work of a more intensive nature should be done with pupils 
who do not make the proper progress. Every time a pupil 
receives a failure mark on his report card he should be given 
a progress sheet containing the subject, teacher, mark, and 
the reason for the failure. Each week the pupil should be 
required to obtain a report to date from his teachers, which 
he in turn discusses with his adviser. This procedure should 
be carried on until the pupil secures a passing mark. 

Individual counseling . — Individual counseling by advisers 
is encouraged by the Life Advisement Bureau. Pupils are 
invited to seek interviews with their advisers and the advisers 
are urged to confer with pupils who are reported as malad- 
justed in their work and who need counsel in the selection 
of courses, the choice of extracurriculum activities, and the 
planning of personal affaire. 

In case a pupil proposes to leave the full-time school, in- 
vestigation should be made, conference held, and an attempt 
made to persuade the pupil to remain in school if such action 
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seems best. Assistance to the pupil is conditioned largely 
by the individual’s remaining in school. If the investigation 
discloses necessity for leaving school, plans for the next step 
should be developed and provisions made for inference in 
case advice is desired by the pupil or reports of progress in 
employment by the adviser. 

Individual conferences are advised in the case of seniors 
with regard to the choice of a college or the selection of an 
occupation. As a basis of such conferences the results of 
scholastic-aptitude tests, rank in class, and the ratings by 
the teachers of the personal traits and characteristics of the 
pupils are recommended for the use of the advisers instead 
A)f mere personal opinions. 

Group advisement . — Group advisement is regarded as an 
economical method of dealing with the common needs of 
pupils; but it is not considered a substitute for individual 
counseling. The advisers through individual contacts will 
accumulate lists of problems which can be considered with 
groups. As a result, group conferences may be scheduled 
when in the judgment of the advisers such conferences are 
practicable. « 

Occupational information . — The lack of information among 
young people regarding vocations and vocational opportuni- 
ties makes necessary a systematic attempt on the part, of 
the school to compensate for the deficiency. This condition 
is met in part by some of the schools as follows: Monthly 
themes in English classes are prepared on topics listed for 
each grade and semester throughout the four years. These 
themes tend to stress the importance of “looking ahead,” of 
“planning” instead of “drifting,” and the necessity of “get- 
ting the facts” before choosing a course of action. A uni t, 
in ninth-grade community civics supplies a bird’s-eye view 
of the world of work, develops the interrelation of various 
occupations, and presents a technique for investigating and 
judging an occupation. Detailed information is given by 
the teachers in all regular classrooms and in special subjects 
as interests in various careers emerge from the topics being 
studied. Teachers are expected to bring out the relation- 
ship and employ the technique for discussing the type of 
work mentioned. Life-work conferences are conducted on 
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a regular schedule- throughout the year by competent business 
and professionalmen and women. Industrial visits are made 
where they seem desirable and conferences held with the ad- 
viser or with one of the professional representatives. Other de- 
vices which have been found useful in extending the influence of 
life-advisement work are: Assembly programs, plays and con- 
certs, school clubs, the school paper, the school handbook, mo- 
tion pictures, the student council, the library, and “open house.” 

Features of life-advisement service in individual schools . — 
The director of life advisement has refused to impose a 
fixed program on the individual schools. He has chosen to 
accept the r61e of the consultant rather than of the executive. 
As a result the programs of life advisement in the different 
schools vary in many respects. Initiative on the part of the 
principals and advisers has been encouraged in the formula- 
tion 6f programs and in the development of specific guidance 
activities. Time did not permit visits to all the secondary 
schools in the city to observe features of programs which 
are considered characteristic of individual schools. Hence, 
only a few features are reported to illustrate the policy of 
the director in encouraging initiative on the part of princi- 
pals and advisers in the different schools. These are pre- 
sented in the three sections next following. 

Advisemevi in connection with homogeneous grouping in the 
Riverside High School. — The Riverside High School has 
sought to adjust its curriculum and methods of teaching to 
the needs of pupils through the careful grouping of pupils 
in all of the grades. \ Tests are administered to pupils prior 
to admission in the ninth grade, elementary-school records 
are studied, parents are informed regarding, the offerings of 
the school, and schedules are arranged to permit pupils to 
receive instruction in groups in which the materials and 
methods are planned with respect to the general level of 
ability of the group. 

The chief adviser gives lull time to the study and advise- 
ment of the first three half grades (9B, 9A, and 10B). Care- 
ful classification of pupils in the first year and a half of their 
residence in school on the basis of ability and accomplish- 
ment makes subsequent classification easier and averts much 
maladjustment and failure. Assistant advisers carry on the 
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advisement work in the other grades, retaining their respec- 
tive groups until the individuals graduate. The assistants 
are released from one teaching period daily for advisement 
duties, which consist in seeing pupils in need of attention at 
each 6-week working period and in giving daily service to 
pupils reported by teachers or seeking advisement on their 
own initiative. 

The program of homogeneous grouping coupled with the 
advisement service has made possible the efficient adminis- 
tration of a pupil personnel of extreme social and economic 
differences in the Riverside High School. Grouping has not 
been stigmatized as bas been reported in other schools, 
but it has served to make pupils happy in their work because 
of the grading of the materials of instruction and the adjust- 
ment of the methods of teaching to the needs of the respec- 
tive groups. The fact that this plan is employed in all grades 
of this school has contributed to its success and has tended 
to eliminate the objections which are often raised against its 
use with the entering class only. 

The home-room adviser in the Peckham’ Junior High 
School. Life advisement in the Peckham Junior High School 
is carried on with 1,240 pupils by 1 part-time chief adviser, 
6 class advisers, and 32 home-room advisers. The responsi- 
bilities and functions of the home-room advisers as defined 
by the principal and chief adviser of the school are: 

(1) Orientation of the pupils. t 

(2) Maintenance of pupil morale. 

(3) Development in the pupila of a wholesome attitude toward the 
school as a civic enterprise. 

(4) Keeping carefully all necessary and required records of the pupils. 

(5) Giving advice with respect to curriculum and other social activi- 
ties. 

(6) Acting as Intermediary for the pupils with administrative and 
guidance officers, with teachers, and with parents. * 

(7) Keeping adequate personnel records of all the pupOa. 

(8) Individual counseling, both educational and .vocational. 

(9) Taking a friendly interest In each pupil and making the school 
s home for the pupil rather than a factory. 

(10) By ex a mp l e , and otherwise leading, guiding, end inspiring the 
pupils ethically, aocbdly, and educationally with enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy, and fairness. 

(11) Full cooperation with subject teachers and all administrative 
•nd guidance agencies In the school. 
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Each home-room adviser has a group of approximately 
40 pupils for 15 minutes daily for 3 days of the week and for 
a 30-minute period once each week. A cumulative folder for 
each pupil of the group is kept by each adviser, and materials 
and records are filed for use in individual and group confer- 
ences. Since the home-room advisers also serve as teachers 
it is possible through’ the careful differentiation of duties to 
secure a constructive coordination of effort in the advisement 
seYvice. The advisement duties of teachers in the Peckham 
Junior High School are as follows: 

(1) Maintain constantly a kindly interest in the welfare of each 

pupil U 

(2) Senae the. symptoms of maladjustment in a pupil in the incipient 
stages. 

(3) Bring the guidance organisation to bear on cases that need at- 
tention. 

(4) Contribute to the diagnosis of the causes of maladjustment 

(5) Assist in the application of corrective or remedial measures ad- 
vised. 

(6) Give specific guidance to pupils in the pursuit of intellectual ' 
interests. 

(7) Develop proper study habits. 

(8) Develop proper conception of the processes of education and the 
opportunities for education provided through the school. 

(9) Arouse interests related to his subject. 

(10) Stress occupational implications of the subject. 
jj (11) Meet individual needs and difficulties. 

(12) Cooperate fully with every other teacher and all the guidance 
agencies in the school. 

Development oj potential leaders in the North Division High 
School— A unique plan of guiding potential leaden in the 
development of leadership qualities is employed in the 
North Division High School. Two organizations, desig- 
nated as the Boys’ and Girls’ Leadership Clubs, with a 
membership of 30 pupils in each club, each semester are 
sponsored by the advisers fj>r the purpose of training pupils 
for the assumption of responsibilities in positions in the 
school requiring pupil leadership. 

The 'membership of the clubs b derived from two sources: 

(1) Pupils who have been designated by members of the 
faculty as (assessing potential qualities of leadership, and (2) 
pupils bolding positions of leadership in the school who feel 
the need of advisement in carrying on the duties of their 
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offices. The clubs meet weekly at the fifth period of the 
school day with their sponsors. The members eat their 
lunches together and then spend about a half hour in dis- 
cussing problems and qualities of leadership. 

The clubs are in no sense honorary organizations. Their 
primary function is the guidance of pupils above the fresh- 
man level in the study of leadership responsibilities and the 
qualities of successful leaders. The sponsors of the clubs, 
through the stimulation of formal and informal discussion 
on the part of the members, seek to provide a type of guidance 
for potential leaders which will result in the undertaking of 
leadership problems and the awak ening of a desire to serve 
the school through the use of qualities possessed. 

Cost oj life-advisement service . — Except for the salary of the 
director of life advisement and a few hundred dollars for 
tests, supplies, pamphlets, and books, the life-advisement 
program has not cost the school system of Milwaukee any- 
thing beyond what would have been spent anyway. The 
full-time and part-time advisers were relieved from class- 
room teaching by principals who considered the advisement 
service of sufficient value to warrant reorganization of the 
schedule. The ratio of teachers to pupils fif the secondary 
schools has not been changed and no additional teachers haw^ 
been employed to carry the teaching duties formerly assumed 
by the advisers. If the total, cost of the advisement service 
were charged to the secondary schools— which would be 
unfair, because the director also serves the elementary 
schools it would amount to approximately 20 cents per 
pupil. 

Results claimed for life advisement .— The results claimed 
in part for the program of life advisement in the 11 high 
schools of Milwaukee are reduction in the rate of failure, 
reduction in withdrawals from school, and economy in the per 
credit cost of instruction. Comparison of data with respect 
to the foregoing claims for the years covered by the advise- 
ment program shows a gradual realization of the results 
sought. Considering all subjects in the high schools for the 
first semester of the year 1928-29, when life advisement was 
introduced, the me di a n rate of pupil failures in the 11 
schools was 16.9 per cent. For the firet semester of 1931-32 
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the median was 12.3 per cent, or a reduction of 4.6 per cent. 
In the ninth grade the median rate of failure for the same 
semesters was reduced from 19.1 to 14.4 per cent. 

Between 1928 and 1931 the percentage of pupils withdraw- 
ing frofn the regular high schools decreased from 12.9 per cent 
to 9.2, and in the technical high schools from 23 per cent to 
14.3. These results are not claimed for the life-advisement 
service alone, since other improvements in the work of the 
school may have influenced some of the pupils to re main 
longer in school. Besides, schools everywhere have tended 
in recent years to retain pupils through more school years. 
However, since the advisers sought specifically to prevent 
withdrawals through adjustment and life advisement, it is 
fair to assume that the positive character of the results are in 
part accounted for by the advisement service. 

Data on the cost of instruction in the high schools show 
that the per credit costs were decreased from $14.88 to 
$12.57 between 1928 and 1931, a fact attributed by the prin- 
cipals very largely to the introduction of the advisement 
service. It is, of course, impossible to separate the influence 
of the advisers from the effects of possible improvements in 
instruction, supervision, and administration in the reduction 
of credit costs through the prevention of failure ^^with- 
drawal. Since the pupils and the schools have benefited from 
the service to a degree not evidenced before the introduction 
of the life-advisement program, it is re^onable to assume 
that the general influence has been positive and, in so far as 
many individuals are concerned, especially helpful. 


CHAPTER IX ; CASE REPORT ON THE MILWAUKEE 
* VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

' 'Legal basis oj part-time education . — By legislative action in 
1911 the State of Wisconsin provided that communities of 
more than 5,000 population must maintain a local board of 
industrial education for the purpose of fostering, establishing, * 
and maintaining industrial, commercial, continuation, and 
evening schools and that communities of less than 5,000 
population may have such a board. The law requires that 
children between 14 and 16 years of age engaged in remun- 
erative work must attend school four hours a week. Sub- 
sequent amendments to the law have increased- the age 
peiiod of continuation education to between 14 and 18 years 
and compulsory attendance to eight hours per week. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School is a development of the 
Wisconsin law of 1911. It is independent of the public- 
school system of Milwaukee in its organization and adminis*- v 
tration, although it functions in close articulation with the 
public schools in receiving or returning by transfer pupils 
whose educational status is determined by the necessity of 1 

remunerative work. 

The work of the vocational school . — The vocational school 
is concerned chiefly with employed pupils over 14 years of 
age who have completed the work of the eight elementary 
grades. Pupils over 14 years of age who have spent nine 
years in school but have not completed the work of the eighth 
grade may be admitted to the vocational school. The , 

school also accepts full-time pupils in all departments, and 
maintains two departments which serve full-time pupils only— 
the full-time commercial and the vocational departments. 

Junior pupils attend school one-half of each day until the 
end of. the quarter in which they become 16 years of age. 

Senior pupils attend school one full day a week until the end 
of the quarter in which they become 18. Evening-school 
attendants must be 16 years old or more, 
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The normal annual cumulative enrollment of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational Schools approximately 22,000, nearly 
two-thirds of the number being enrolled in the day school. 
The pupils served are those who desire to seek gainful 
employment during the secondary-school period (age 14 to 
18) and to receive vocational as well as general secondary 
education. 

The need of the pupils for guidance. — The immediate eco- 
nomic neods of the pupils attending the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, as well as the necessity for their occupational 
orientation, makes guidance on the part of the school 
imperative. The pupils need guidance in seeking employ- 
ment; in self-appraisal and analysis of interest in try-out 
courses at the junior level; in the choice of an occupation at 
the senior level; in personal, social, and civic adjustments to 
the life of the school; in overcoming difficulties in classroom 
work and in employment; and in meeting home and com- 
munity responsibilities. Accordingly, guidance is made a 
major departmental responsibility of the school comparable 
in importance with instruction and business administration 
and closely articulated with instruction and business admin- 
istration. Through guidance the adjustment of the pupil 
to the opportunities of the school and to employment is 
effected. 

Organization of the guidance department. — The guidance 
department of the Milwaukee Vocational School is the result- 
. ant of a series of developments. Prior to 1926 the chief 
function of guidance was placement, which was attended to 
by the several department heads of the school. In January, 
1926, a placement secretary was appointed who made approx- 
imately 1,1)00 placements that year. In August, 1927, a 
placement department was established with an officer (man) 
at the head whose chief dutjfwas field promotional work. 
Three months later a second officer (woman) was added to 
handle the'placement of girls. Shortly after the second ap- 
pointment an assistant was added to the department, which 
completed the staff for that year. In September, 1928, the 
staff was enlarged by the addition of a registrar, general 
stenographer, and clerical assistant, the assistant of the pre- 
vious year being assigned to the field of domestic counseling. 
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The name of the department was officially designated 
“The Employment-Guidance Department" in December, 
1928, at which time an experienced personnel man was added 
to take charge of miscellaneous mercantile counseling. By 
March of the following year an experienced counselor for 
pupils in the building trades was appointed, increasing the 
staff to six officers and two clerks. On account of a gradual 
shift in the emphasis of the duties of the department from 
placement to guidance, the name of the department was 
officially changed in September, 1929, to “Guidance-Employ- 
ment Division,” the present departmental designation. 
Since 1929 an office-trades counselor and another full-time 
clerk have been added, increasing the staff to eight officials 
and three clerks. The assignment of duties to the different 
members of the staff is on the functional basis, the member 
accepting responsibility for guidance, placement, and follow- 
up work in the occupations to which his training and experi- 
ence warrant his assignment. 

The head of the division is officially designated the director 
and the assistants as coordinators. The duties of a coordi- 
nator are usually restricted to one or more occupational fields. 
Pupils electiflk &u occupation within the field of a given coor- 
dinator are referred on admission to the school to this coordi- 
nator for classification and assignment to classes and subse- 
quent guidance unless the pupil transfers to some other 
occupational field. 

The coordinatoiB keep in touch with the industries of the 
city by making sAweys of the opportunities for placement 
and collecting facts regarding occupational changes and 
developments. The findings of coordinators are referred to 
the research department of the instructional division, which 
' investigates the developments and reports to the head of the 
instructional division the needs for modifications in courses 
and methods. The coordinator also looks after pupil place- 
ment in his respective occupational field and makes follow-up 
studies of pupils previously placed. Contacts with the 
instructors in the coordinator’s field are direct, and every 
effort is made to articulate the work of the school with the 
employment of the pupils. 
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« The organization of the Guidance-Employment Division 
as an integral part of the vocational school is shown in 
Figure 15. 

Instructing the pupils regarding the guidance services of the 
school . — As a means of acquainting the pupils with the guid- 
ance service provided by the school, a special unit on the 
Guidance-Employment Division is provided for discussion in 
the classes of the general-subject teachers. The instruction 
sheet* on the unit states the purposes of the division as (1) 



Fiourk 15. — Organization of the Milwaukee Vocational School. (Solid lines indicate execu- 
tive responsibility; broken lines, contact relations) 


helping boys and girls choose the work for which they are 
best fitted and (2) placing boys and girls in positions in 
accordance with their occupational adaptabilities. ' The fol- 
lowing instructions and questions are then given: 

This unit is not going to be about the youhg fellow who went wrong 
because he had no trade or occupation and did not turn out to be a 
respected selPSuppocting citizen. Rather, we want to help yotv tfe 
"find yourself,” so that in a few y qpn you will be able to support your- 
self and provide for a home. Oh I don’t laugh. Figures for our State 
prove that the marriageable age la between 20 and 24 for men and the 
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same for women. How many more years have you to think things 
over, to choose, and to learn some definite trade or occupation? 

The Employment-Guidanoe Division is in a position to know the 
employment situation in the city and to advise students with reference 
to the trade or occupation to enter. The requirements of different 
trades and occupations vary and must be met by the applicant. Edu- 
cational requirements are growing higher and higher, and some employers 
will not consider an applicant unless he is a high-school graduate. No 
matter what our viewpoint might be on this matter, the man who pays 
the wages or salary is the one who sets certain standards for his 
employees. 

Now let us ask ourselves three questions: 

1. Who can use the Employment and Guidance Department? 

2. When should one use the department? 

3. How can one best use the department? 

Consider each one of these questions and see what it means. Take 
question No. 1. Who can ute the department! 

This division of the school is open to the youth of the city, but it is 
especially operated for the students of the school, including night-school 
students. The majority of calls from employers ask for boys and girls 
ranging in age from 14 to 18. Some older people also ask for help. 
Parents are especially invited for consultation. Appointments should 
be ijaade by the students for their parents. 


When should one use the Guidance-Employment Divitiont 


Some students are of the opinion that they must be out of work before 
leaving an application for employment. This is not true. Any 
student who wishes to leave an application may do so. He may be 
working and dissatisfied, or he may be unemployed. In either case an 
application should be filled out and taken personally to the employ- 
ment division. When you are out of work or want to change, let your 
shop teacher or home-room teacher know about it. Blank applications 
are kept by all home or shop teachers and can be had for the asking. 
These should be filled out by the applicant. Write in ink as neatly as 
ppssible and anew* all questions. Your teacher will check your appli- 
cation and give you your rating on the back of the card. 

Just a word should be added about this rating given you by your shop 
teacher. It is to your advantage* If this rating is “good” or better. 
Frequently employers call up and want a boy or girl who has certain 
qualities. We must match these qualities as nearly as we can. The 
rating on the back of each application tells the story. A boy in plumb- 
, ing can hardly expect to be placed in a bakery or a boy in woodwork in 
a job In bartering. Yet some student* wonder why they are never 
plaoed in certain kinds of work for which they are asking on their 
applications. ' Your first choloe of work desired should be something 
like the'shop subject taken here. Try to “find” yourself as soon as 
possible, so you may learn just as much as you os# before you are 18 
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yeare of age. Too many students come to the Employment-GuidAnoe 
Division with no choice of work. When asked what their first choice 
would be, they answer, “Anything.” Did you ever go into a grocery 
store and, when asked what you wished, answer, “Anything"? Re- 
member there are many occupations, thousands of them, and so you 
must state at least your first and second choices. 


i 


How con one beti use the department? 


First of all, the student should have a conference with his shop 
teacher. After you have been in a shop a few weeks, your instructor 
will be able to judge you pretty well and be able to advise you concerning 
your capabilities as a workman in that particular trade. Our experi- 
ence has been that the estimates of your shop teacher and your 
employer have been, as a rule, the same. 

If you have any doubt in your mind after this talk, why not have an 
interview with some one in the Employment and Guidance Division? 

Still another step can be taken, and perhaps it is a better one. Talk 
things over with your parents and, if possible, arrange with some one 
in the Employment and Guidance Division to talk with you and your 
parent* some evening. 

Your lik*a>d dislikes are very important. Let us know about them. 
Feel free ^gtalk when you come in. Our talks will be strictly 
confidential. 


The following problems for study and discussion are listed: 

1. Where do you get the application blanks? 

2. Who should fill out the application? 

3. When should you come to the Employment and Guidance 
Department? 

4. How can the Employment and Guidance Department be of service 
to you besides getting you a job? 

6. What is the best way for a student in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School to prepare for his life work? 

0. What are some of the desirable qualities that students should 
develop to insure success? 

7. How may the teacher’s estimate help you to secure a job? 

8. A written report on the general class discussion is required. 


Indirect guidance . — Films are shown daily at the noon 
assembly period for the information and enjoyment of the 
pupils and with the idea of providing incidental guidance. 
Some of the films are prepared by the guidance department 
and deal with subjects like “How to Apply for a Job." The 
bulletin board of the school is also used to attract the atten- 
tion of the pupils to important matters, usually presented in 
well-planned posters. The guidance department utilizes 
the biweekly newspaper of the school to present to the pupils 
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regularly important aspects of the guidance service. The 
following article, which explains "the purpose of the follow-up 
slip, is illustrative of the use made of the newspaper by the 
Guidance-Employment Division: 

The follow-up altps . — Have you ever wondered what was the signifi- 
cance of the little white slip which called you to the Guidance-Em- 
ployment Division? That little slip is called the "follow-up slip” and 
it serves a multitude of purposes. 

When the employment department places its boys and girls on jobs, 
its work is not finished; in fact, it has only begun! We are interested 
in knowing what happens after you are on the job, and we do this in 
two waya One is the employer follow-up; the other, the employee 
follow-up. 

In order to make the employer follow-up, one of the counselors goes 
into the factory, store, or office where you may be working and talks 
with your supervisor. He is interested in your progress, your hours 
and wages, and your chances for promotion. In the employee follow- 
up we call you in to see us. During this interview we get your reaction 
to your job. We want you to be perfectly frank with us, for we assure 
you that all information you give us is strictly confidential. 

With all this extra work, it certainly is necessary to show great results. 
And there are great results from follow-up. Oftentimes there are 
conditions of work whioh are corrected. Many times the employer 
has some small grievance which can be smoothed out. Very often 
job adjustments are effected. 

So when you reoeive the little white slip from room 222, remember 
that the idea that we want to help you has prompted the sending of it to 
you. When you report, let us know exactly how you are getting along. 
Remember, our interest in you does not stop when you have been 
plaoed on the job, but increases the longer you are there. 

Try-out course *. — Nine general try-out courses for junior 
boys between 14 and 16 years of age are offered in building 
trades, metal trades, auto trades, printing trades, electrical 
trades, woodworking trades, business practice, and graphic 
arts/ 4 Efwjh of these courses may be pursued for a period of 
10 weeks with the idea of discovering interests and aptitudes. 
Similar courses for girls -are offered in trades providing em- 
ployment opportunities for girls. The pupils divide their 
time equally between the trade teachers and the teachers of 
general subjects. At 16 a pupil is eligible to enter appren- 
ticeship training. The try-out courses are intended to assist 
pupils in finding a trade in case apprenticeship training is 
desired. 
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Pupils who enter the vocational school after the sixteenth 
birthday omit the try-out courses and elect an occupation 
on the advice of a coordinator from the group of 50 occupa- 
tional courses offered. The teacher of the occupational 
course elected by the pupil cooperates with the coordinator 
in the adjustment of the pupil to his chosen occupation or in 
finding an occupation in which the individual is better fitted 
to succeed. 

Procedure in securing assistance jrorn the Guidance-Employ- 
ment Division . — All applications of pupils for employment are 
made through their vocational teachers. An application 
form is filled out by the pupil with the advice of the teacher. 
First choice of position is for life’s vocation, and second choice 
is for temporary employment. The pupil is then sent with 
the card to the Guidance-Employment Division for personal 
interview. The application is filed according to the kind of 
job requested and receives attention in response to employers’ 
requests. A special effort is made by the division for pupils 
highly recommended by their teachers. The application is 
also used in the placement of apprentices. 

Placement service . — The number of placements for any 
given year will necessarily vary with the conditions which 
determine placements. For 1930, 3,606 pupils secured place- 
ments through recommendations of the division. This serv- 
ice is essential to the vocational school and is one of the im- 
portant reasons for the existence of the Guidance-Employ- 
ment Division. The aim of the division is not merely to aid 
the pupil in getting a job but in securing the right kind of 
job when possible through which the individual’s relations 
between school and employment may be carried on most 
profitably. 

Follow-up service . — The follow-up service of the Guidance- 
Employment Division consists very largely in industrial con- 
tacts designed to facilitate employment and to serve as medi- 
ator between employer and employee in promoting satisfac- 
tory relations. The extent of this service is indicated by the 
fact that the officers of the department make on the average 
approximately 2,000 calls on employers during the school 
year. 
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The aims oj the Guidance-Employment Division. — The ftima 
of the Guidance-Employment Division of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, stated in terms of the services which it 
undertakes to render to pupils, are: 

(1) To have the individual consider every phase of the problem 
before leaving the full-time school. 

(2) To assist the individual in entering the trade-finding course 
which will enable him better to choose his life work. 

(3) To give the individual reliable information concerning job oppor- 
tunities. 

(4) To establish a central place to which all calls for young people 
will come and to which all young people will apply for work. 

(5) To help the individual master the proper manner in applying 
for and holding a job. 

(6) To assist the individual in securing the right job. » 

(7) To make more rapid advancement possible by contacting the 

individual’s employer. % 

(8) To discuss with the individual’s parents any questions pertaining 

to his school work or job which they may care to bring to the depart- 
ment. 9 ^ 

(9) To make the proper follow-ups after the individual has been 
placed on a job, both with the individual and with his employer, to see 
that he is progressing, and to make any adjustment needed. 

(10) To make the individual feel welcome at all times. 

Cost oj the guidance and employment service. — The annual 
cost of the guidance and employment service in the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School is approximately $1 per pupil enrolled. 
If only the employment service is considered, the cost is 
approximately $6 per individual placed. However, the scope 
of the work of the department for the pupils is much broader 
[ • than placement and must be evaluated in terms of the 
numerous services rendered, ranging from incidental guidance 
to individual diagnosis, remedial treatment, and placement.* 
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CHAPTER X : CASE REPORT ON THE JOLIET TOWNSHIP 

HIGH SCHOOL 

The personnel department . — The personnel department of 
the Joliet Township High School and Junior College was 
established in 1912 for the purpose of guiding pupils in the 
choice of curriculums and in their subsequent progress 
„ through school. The authors of the plan wisely separated 
the functions of administration and guidance, placing the 
former under administrative officers and home-room teachers 
and the latter under an advisory committee of teachers. In 
1922 a personnel director was added to the 'school staff to 
articulate and direct the work of the committee advisers and 
to serve as the head of the guidance work in the school. At 
that time an elaborate record system was introduced which 
has since been simplified. The functions of the personnel 
department are now educational and vocational guidance, 
recommendation and placement, testing, recording, and 
research. 

Organization of the personnel department . — The organiza- 
tion of the personnel department is shown in Figure 16. 
"The director is an executive officer with respect to guidance 
functions and a consulting officer with respect to other 
functions. This form of organization fixes responsibility on 
the personnel department for pupil guidance and avoid# 
the complications which may arise in the 'administration of 
other functions. For example, the making of a pupil’s sched- 
ule of classes is the responsibility of the committee adviser 
to whom the pupil is assigned, and change in the schedule 
can be made only by this congnitteeman. Complaint may : 
be made to the committee adviser by a classroom or home- 
room teacher regarding the schedule of a pupil, but the respon- 
sibility for the adjustment rests with the committeeman, 
who may secure the advice of the personnel director if it is 
needed. 
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Need for personnel service in Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College. The need for personnel service by the 
pupils of this school is acute. The pupils are drawn from 
25 different nationalities, 77 per cent of the parents being 
foreign born. The pupils come from four sources — eighth- 
grade graduates of the public elementary schools of Joliet, 
graduates of parochial schools of different religious-nation- 
ality groups, graduates of the eighth grade in rural schools 
in non-high-school districts, and transfer pupils from other 
high schools who have moved to Joliet. The annual enroll- 
ment of the school is approximately 3,500. The withdrawals 



Pioumt 18. — Organization of the personnel deportment of the Joliet Townahlp High School 
end Junior College. (Solid llnat indioete executive reeponxlbUit;; broken Him, contact 
relationships) 


average about 7 per cent* annually, and the failures approxi- 
mate 8 per cent. The responsibility for adjusting t.hin 
heterogeneous group of pupils to the 30 curriculums of the 
school rests with the personnel department. 

Preadmission guidance . — One month prior to graduation 
from the city elementary schools and rural schools the pupils 
are addressed by one of the administrative officers of the 
secondary school. At this time elective cards and the hand- 
book are distributed. About two weeks later members of 
the advisory committee visit the schools, conferring with the 
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pupils and giving advice in tbe choice of curriculums. The 
elective card previously distributed is signed by pupil and 
parent and is made the basis of the schedule of classes for 
the entering class of the ensuing semester. If a mistake is 
made in the choice of a curriculum, the error may be rectified , 
by the advising committeeman on the opening day of school 
when the pupil presents himself for admission. The success 
of preadmission curriculum guidance is attested by the fact 
that seldom do the changes in elections by a given class 
amount to more than 2 per cent of the choices made. 

The work of the individual committee advisers . — An individ- 
ual committeeman usually is assigned lGflfcreshmen on their 
admittance to the secondary school. These pupils are 
retained during their membership in school, the committee 
adviser being responsible for the advisement . of the pupils 
"with respect to choice of curriculum, registration, progress 
in classes, membership in school activities, choice of college, 
and employment. The committeeman is available from 
11 to 12 o’clock daily for- conference with pupils either 
individually or in groups. This service is rendered in addi- 
tion to regular teaching duties, but compensation' of $100 
per year is allowed. The committee adviser not only gives 
counsel to the pupils and parents but is available for confer- 
ence with' classroom or home-room teachers who desire 
information or advice regarding the committeeman’s charg 
The home-room teacher . — The home-room teacher is dot 
adviser but an administrative officer, having charge of a 
grofip Of pupils one period daily for purpose of record and 
supervised study. Pu01is may be excused by the home- 
room teacher for library reading, conference with committee 
advisers, or participation in school activities of semicurric- 
ulum character, such as band, orchestra, and glee club. 

'dccupational information . — A half-year cduroe in .occupa- 
tions is provided for freshmen. The purpose of the course is 
to aid the pupils in school orientation; in acquiring an exten- 
sive knowledge of occupation^ through readipg, class, dis- 
cussion, industrial visitation, and talks by representatives of 
• occupations; and in the intensive examination. of a favored 
occupation through the preparation of a career. Kook. '• The 
course is taught by a member of the social-fcience department 
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who has made special preparation for the work required. 
Libraries on occupations are provided for all classrooms in 
which the course on occupations is taught. 

General exploratory courses .— All freshmen are required to 
take a year of general science, which is organized as an 
exploratory course, and a year of general shop or general home 
economics. The general shop course consists of six 6-week 
units in six different shops and the general home economics 
course of three 12-week units in the three aspects of home 
economics, namely, cooking, sewing, and home care. Ex- 
ploratory courses in music and art are also provided for both 
first-year and secoild-year pupils. The aim of the school is to 
bring to bear on the pupil its entire resources, to the end 
that self-discovery may be an outcome of the freshman year. 

Teacher reports to committee advisers — At intervals of six 
weeks throughout the school year the classroom'' teachers 
report to the committee advisers on the progress of pupils. 
The marks are recorded on the record cards of the pupils by 
the several committee advisere, and conferences are held with 
individual pupils when considered desirable. The semester 
marks are transcribed from the committee record cards to the 
cumulative record cards of the pupil twice each year by secre- 
taries in the central office. The record card is the property 
of the committee adviser, except that it must be kept on file 
in the central office. All recording is a matter of clerical 
routine, except the reports of the classroom teachers to the 
• committee advisers and the transfer of the pupils' periodic 
marks by the fcnnmitteemen to the individual record cards. 

Cumulative record folders . — Certain personnel records are 
accumulated in pocket-file folders in the central office, con- 
sisting of the ratings of teachers on personal traits and 
abilities, lettera written and received regarding the pupils, 
misconduct reports, information reports on participation in 
I activities collected from pupils by home-room teachers near 
the close of the year, the admission blank of the pupil con- 
. taining photograph, the scores made on standardized tests, 
and the annual scholastic record cards of the committee 
advisers. The records of each pupil for each year are 
stapled together and filed in the cumulative folder, in order 
that they may be available for study when data other than 
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the scholastic marks on the cumulative record card of a pupil 
are desired for purposes of guidance or recommendation. 

Annual rating oj personal traits and abilities . — Each class- 
room teacher is expected to rate each pupil semiannually 
on the development of personal traits and abilities. The 
form used is as shown in Figure 17. This form is stapled. in 
the cumulative folder each semester as a progressive record 
of the character development of the pupil during his residence 
in the school. It is used chiefly by classroom teachers and 
committee advisers in the diagnostic study of pupils. 


INDIVIDUAL RATING RECORD 
Name of student 

Quality 

Rating 

I. Sustained application 

1 2 3 4 5 

II. Ability to organize 

1 2 3 4 5 

III. Promptness 

1 2 3 4 5 

IV. Accuracy 

1 2 3 4 5 

V. Leadership ability 

1 2 3 4 5 

VI. Social qualities 

1 2 3 4 5 

Subject: 


Remarks: 


Signature of Rater. 


Figure 17. — Form used by teachers Id the Joliet Township High School and Junior College in 
rating the personal traits and abilities of pupils 


Indirect guidance through the handbook . — A handbook is 
published each year as a school project under the sponsorship 
of the student council for the general information of incoming 
pupils who are unfamiliar with the opportunities, practices, 
and traditions of the school. It contains brief instructions 
tOspupils apd an account of the school rules, regulations, and 
activities. The purpose of the publication is the guidance of 
the new pupil in the development of a spirit of cooperation 
through the information presented in the book. 

Extramural guidance services . — A number of influences hav- 
ing bearing on guidance are carried on without the regular 
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activities and personnel of the school. One hundred mem- 
bers of the Kiw&nis Club contribute their services through 
the personnel director to boys who desire to confer with repre- 
sentative men in the community regarding occupational prob- 
lems. Medical examination for girls is secured through the 
service of a woman physician who is a member of the board 
of education. A similar service for boys is secured from prac- 
ticing physicians of the fcity. 

Activities of the •personnel director . — The personnel director 
is the head of the personnel department. He administers 
tlft standardized tests required by the superintendent, 
arranges for scoring these tests, and reports the results to the 
faculty of the school. He sets up the procedure for filing 
data in the cumulative folders of the pupils and organizes the 
data for use in the selection of pupils for honors, in recom- 
mending graduates and former pupils to colleges and to em- 
ployers. In order that the director may cooperate most 
effectively with the committee of advisers, he serves as a com- 
mitteeman for a small group of pupils and is a member of the 
advisory committees for the different high-school grades. He 
is available for personal conferences with individual pupils 
who may desire his advice, especially members of the senior 
class desiring to have the greatest possible aid in the choice 
of a college. 

Perhaps the most arduous duties of the personnel director 
are those pertaining to placement and research. Most of 
the placements (about 500 per year) are made through the 
director. It is his responsibility to' make the contacts with 
employers, to confer with the committee advisers regarding 
the applications for placement, and to set in motion the pro- 
cedures which result in the contact between the employer 
and the pupil seeking employment. Satisfactory service by 
the director depends on accuracy of records, knowledge of 
pupils, parents, employment conditions, and the collection 
and interpretation of data pertaining to the pupil personnel. 
In brief, the director of personnel is a student of the science 
of education, which is made possible through his systematic 
collection and organization of facts and his study of the 
problems affecting the pupil personnel of the school. 
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Cost of 'personnel service in the Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College. — The total cost of the personnel service 
in the Joliet Township High School and Junior College is 
approximately $2 per pupil each year. This includes three- 
fourths of the time of the personnel director, the services of 
38 committee advisers at $100 each per year, and an esti- 
mated clerical service for transcribing records of $600 per 
year. The services rendered by this group of personnel 
officers, although considered important to the regular work 
of the school, should be charged to the guidance program. 

Appraisal of the service of the personnel department. — Any 
appraisal of the service of the personnel department must 
rest on its value to the pupils of the school. This can be 
visualized only in terms of individual cases, which can be 
multiplied to provide a true picture of the worth of the 
department to the school. The following cases are typical 
of many which can be cited to illustrate the character of the 
service rendered by the personnel department to individual 
pupils. 

Case 1 . — Howard Smith, a senior from the country, came to the 
personnel office last September for assistance in finding employment 
that would enable him to pay for his board and room. Within a week 
he was placed as elevator boy in an apartment hotel, working from 3.30 
to 11.30 p. m. He was permitted to study in his cage and did satisfac- 
tory high-school work. During the second semester Howard worked 
68 hours per Week, earning 40 cents per hour, and carrying four subjects 
In school with an average grade of 80. 

Case 2. — John Moran’s father was an electrical contractor. After 
the death of the father, John’s mother secured work in a department 
store to support the family. In January the manager of the telephone 
company asked for a young man to take charge of the long-distance 
relays in the local telephone exchange. John, a senior in the 4-ytoar 
industrial electrical course, was recommended, and after a careful 
investigation and try-out was given a job. The fact that he holds a 
Government broadcasting license for his amateur short-wave station 
was a material factor in securing him the position. He began work 
February 1 at $120 per motfth, working from 1 to 7 a. m., and attending 
high school for the forenoon session only. He continued his member- 
ship in the United States High School Championship Band and did 
satisfactory work in his studies. At present he has a permanent full- 
time position with the telephone company. 

Case 3. — Karl Graff, a senior of German parentage, was doing ex- 
cellent work in the industrial print shop 4-year curriculum, where he also 
acted as linotype operator on the staff of the high-echool paper. At tab 
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mid-year his parents moved to a city of 20,000 population in southern 
Wisconsin, where only academic courses were offered in the high school. 
Karl, who was anxious to complete his course in printing, applied to 
the personnel office for a job that would enable him to pay his expenses 
and remain in Joliet until the end of the school year. At the beginning 
of the second semester he was placed in the print shop of a local cor- 
poration, where he worked from 3.30 to 11.30 p. m., printing cartoons 
and advertising matter, at 40 cents per hour. 

Despite this heavy schedule, he earned a place in the National Honor 
Society and was popular with his fellow pupils. After graduation, in 
June, 1928, he accepted a position as full-time linotype operator in the 
newspaper office of his home town in southern Wisconsin— a position 
which usually requires from two to four years of apprenticeship training. 

Cas« 4.— Mary Warren entered high school in September and 
enrolled in the secretarial-service curriculum. At the end of her first 
semester her name was on the “honor roll” with an average of 91. 
This and her high rank in the freshmen intelligence tests led her adviser 
to suggest that she consider with her parents the advisability of chang- 
ing to a college-preparatory curriculum. Her parents were not sure 
that it would bp possible for her to go to college, but readily consented 
to the change Vhen the adviser showed how Mary could meet college- 
entrance requirements, and at the same time take much of the work 
necessary for secretarial service. A written request signed by her 
parents and countersigned by her committee adviser was filed in her 
personnel folder and she was transferred to the literature and arts “B” 
curriculum. 

During her first summer vacation Mary worked for a month in her 
uncle s office, but did not like the work. Her next two summer vaca- 
tions were spent in the summer session of the high school, where she 
earned enough credits to enable her to be graduated in three and one- 
half years. 

At the end of her third year her committee adviser found that Mary 
had maintained an average of 92 since entering high school. As she " 
was also given a high rating by her Instructors in character, leadership, 
and service, the other three requisites, she was recommended for mem- 
bership in the National High School Honor Society. 

Because Of her summer-school worlaAIary completed her high-school 
course In February of her senior yeaTand, after consultation with the 
dean, decided to ent^r the Joilet Junior College at once. She was 
influenced in this decision by the fact that she was eligible for one of the 
scholarships available to worthy students of high standing and good 
reputation. 
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CHAPTER XI : CASE REPORT ON NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Qeneral organization of the plan . — The adviser-personnel 
plan of the New Trier Township Hi g h School has been estab- 
lished to provide educational, vocational, social, moral, and 
ethical guidance and counsel to all the pupils of the school. 
The staff organization consists 0 ^( 1 ) the principal; (2) a dean 
of boys; (3) a dean of girls; (4) eight adviser chairmen (four 
men and four women) ; (5) a group of room advisers corre- 
sponding to home-room teachers; and (6) a director of 
research in charge of a department of reference, research, and 
placement. The organization is so planned that instructional, - 
administrative, and disciplinary functions are integrated 
with the adviser-personnel organization. 

The New Trier Township High School enrolls more than 
2,000 pupils. The pupils are assigned to the room advisers 
on their entrance to high school and, with few exceptions, 
remain in the same group for the entire four years in school. 
There are 6 1 rooms in the advisory organization, 30 for the girls 
and 3 1 for the boys. The advisers function under the direction 
of adviser cb^rmen, the adviser chairmen under the dean of 
boys and dean of girls, and the deans under the principal. 

The plan of organization as originally developed by the 
late superintendent of the school, Dr. F. E. Clerk, is shown 
in Figure 18 . The routine channels of responsibility and 
authority in personnel and academic matters are shown by 
solid and broken lines. Two functions are expected of 
teachers, namely, advisory functions in the personnel field 
and instructional functions in the academic field. Although 
the functions are segregated in the diagram, the teacher may 
in many instances act both as an adviser and instructor of a 
pupil if the pupil happens to be a member of some class 
of the adviser group of the teacher. In case of emergency 
matters, the channel of routine is indicated in the figure by 
the arrows. 
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Thitxes of the officers — (1) The deans. — The'dean of boys and 
the dean of girls are the executive heads of the adviser- 
personnel system. They assign adviser chaimjien to the 
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tion as the disciplinary officers under the principal. They 
receive all cases of discipline from the adviser chairmen, 
advisers, or classroom teachers, and are the final authority 
in all cases, recommending expulsion or suspension to the 
principal when necessary. The deans, acting through the 
registrar’s office, are responsible for transfers and certificates 
to other secondary schools or colleges. As heads of the per- 
sonnel field they supervise the work of college selection, 
arranging for visits by college representatives and handling 
matters pertaining to scholarship, inquiries, recommenda- 
tions, and awards. 

The dean of girls also performs a special function— that of 
social chairman for the school. She supervises the arrange- 
ment of the calendar of events, reserves rooms and buildings 
for the use of the various clubs and classes, and in general 
acts as arbiter of the sociaUprogram of the school. 

The deans devote all their time to the duties of their 
offices, and have no teaching, study-hall, or adviser-room 
duties to perform. 

(2) The adviser chair~men . — Eight adviser chairmen in the 
organization are in charge of the adviser-pereonnel work in 
the four classes; two chairmen are assigned to each class, one 
for the boys and one for the girls. The chairmen have general 
supervision of the work of the room advisers, visiting the 
various adviser rooms from time to time, holding conferences 
with the room advisers, maintaining records, and making 
reports. The adviser chairmen are responsible for the general 
direction of the activities carried on in the individual rooms 
during the adviser periods. A marked degree of variation is 
evident among the chairmen in the method and extent of 
supervising this work. The adviser chairman for the fresh- 
men boys, for example, prepares a series of weekly bulletins 
which are sent to the room advisers under his direction. 
These bulletins contain lists of duties and problems that 
should be dealt with in the adviser period, suggestions on 
carrying out in the most effective manner the duties of the 
advisers, and reports and forms to be filled out from time to 
time for the purpose of making studies of the work of the 
advisers. This plan of weekly bulletins is not followed by 
any other chairman, although all give some form of super- 
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vision and help to the advisers in regard to the details of the 
program that is followed in the adviser period. 

The adviser chairmen serve as the social chairmen for 
their classes. They sponsor all class activities, and their 
permission is secured before any class function is held. 
These officers consider cases of discipline referred to them 
by the advisers or by -the classroom teachers and, if they 
can not adjust the problems satisfactorily, report the cases 
to the deans. The chairmen also are responsible for super- 
vising the registration of the pupils in classes and for all 
adjustments of programs. 

Several adviser chairmen have specific duties that apply 
to the entire student body, in addition to the duties directly 
related to their own classes. For example, the senior chair- 
men are responsible for considering college-entrance require- 
ments. They check over and inspect the scholastic programs 
of all seniors from time to time to see that the entrance 
requirements for the colleges selected by the pupils are being 
met. They also arrange for representatives of various col- 
leges to come to the high school for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the pupils with the colleges. 

The chairman of the junior boys is responsible for the 
administrative duties connected with the assignment of 
lockers. The chairman of the sophomore boys is responsible 
for the supervision of automobiles used by the pupils. The 
chairman of the freshman boys also serves as registrar for 
the school. The other chairmen likewise have special duties 
that involve the entire student body in addition to super- 
vising the work of the advisers in their own class groups. 

(3) The advisers . — There are 61 advisers -in the organiza- 
tion at present — 9 for the freshman boys and 9 for the fresh- 
man girls, 8 for the sophomore boys and 8 for the sophomore 
girls, 8 for the junior boys and 7 for the girls, and 6 for the 
senior boys and 6 for the girls. Each of these advisers has 
about 35 pupils in his group, and usually is in charge of the 
same group for the entire period that the pupils remain in 
school. 

The room advisers are responsible for administrative 
duties as well as duties directly related to the adviser- 
personnel program of the school. Matters of discipline are 
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reported to the advisers by the classroom teachers. Fre- 
quently, however, these matters are reported directly to the 
adviser chairmen or to the deans, in which cases the room 
advisers are notified of the problems by the other officers. 
The advisers have no disciplinary powers or duties. In case 
the advisers become involved in problems of discipline, they 
act as counselors for the pupils in trouble. Because of this 
arrangement the room adviser is nearly always the officer 
in the adviser-personnel program to whom the pupils first 
turn when in need of counsel. The room advisers, conse- 
quently, are a selected group of teachers who have proved 
their interest in high-school pupils and their effectiveness 
in dealing with all types of problems that affect them. 

The room advisers are responsible for a number of other 
administrative duties, such as (a) the inspection of the 
lockers of the pupils in their groups, (6) attendance reports, 

(c) details of registration, and (d) the reading of the official 
daily school bulletin of announcements. 

The duties of the room advisers that are directly con- 
cerned with personnel problems are (a) group guidance during 
the adviser period, (6) interviews with pupils in need of 
individual guidance and counsel, and (c) visiting each year 
the homes of all new pupils in the group. •* 

(4) The director oj research . — The director of research per-7" 
forms a variety of functions, some more closely connected 
with the adviser-personnel program than others. He is 
responsible for carrying out the testing .program for the 
entire school. This program includes the giving of' group 
intelligence and achievement tests to the pupils in the high 
school, the testing of the eighth-grade pupils before they 
enter high school, and the testing of individual pupils in 
need of diagnostic study. The director of research is also 
in charge of the placement work and maintains contacts 
with positions that are available for the graduates of the 
high school. - In view of the fact that about 00 per cent of 
the graduates of New Trier Township High School enter 
higher institutions, the number of pupils to be placed in 
jobs is never large. As in other high schools at the present 
time, the activities in regard to vocational placement and 
follow-up are much restricted. 
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The most important functions carried on bj the director 
of research in connection with the counseling program is 
that of conducting special investigations. Although many 
of the studies reported by the director apply directly to the 
a dm i nis trative, instructional, and curriculum problems of 
the school, a large number of studies are concerned with 
problems and aspects of the personnel program. These 
studies relate to the nature and extent of failures, pupil 
grouping and placement, the nature and extent of problems 
calling for individual conferences, improvement in scholastic 
marks as a result of adjustments in personnel problems, etc. 

Group guidance . — Group guidance is given to the pupils 
primarily during the adviser period, a 30-minute period from 
8.30 to 9 o'clock every morning excepting Wednesday and 
Thursday, when the period is used for assembly programs, 
class meetings, and other clads or school activities. The 
adviser periods are frequently used by the individual adviser 
for group activities. During this period the daily bulletin is 
read to the pupils. Routine administrative matters, such 
as attendance, excuses, programs, assignment of lockers, 
locker inspection, and other similar duties, are taken care 
of at this time. 

The advisers are expected to use as much of this period as 
possible for counsel and advice on general problems that 
apply to all the pupils in the group. Conferences and inter- 
views for individual pupils are arranged for at times other 
than the adviser-room period. In the freshman year the 
handbook is used for giving instruction and information con- 
cerning the general rules and regulations of the school, tardi- 
ness, excuses, absences, library, lunch period, etc. In the 
classes above the freshman class the period is used for a re- 
view of the general rules and regulations oLthe school and 
for a consideration of other school and class problems. 

Features of the program . — Besides the very complete 
records m ai n ta in ed for each individual pupil, other features 
of the adviser-personnel program at New Trier are (a) the 
guidance and counsel given in respect to the selection of a 
college and preparation for it and (b^The integration of 
instructional, ad m i ni strative, and disciplinary functions with 
the adviser-personnel organization. 
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A special feature of the program in this high school is the 
provision that is made for a group of eighth-grade pupils of 
low ability. These pupils, numbering about 20, are under 
the direction of a specially trained and specially interested 
adviser. The adviser room for this group is removed some- 
what from the other adviser rooms, so that the early adjust- 
ments of these pupils to the new situations found in high 
school may progress as rapidly as possible without unpleas- 
ant and discouraging contacts with the other pupils of the 
school. Some of the pupilp in this group are retarded 
because of physical handicaps, and all are poor in English work. 
Special provisions have been made for the accommodation of 
the* physically handicapped pupils, and an entirely separate 
class in English, taught by the adviser, has been set up in 
an effort to help these pupih to improve in reading, use of 
English, study habits, and general conduct. The plan of the 
officers in the adviser-personnel program is to place these - 
pupils in regular adviser groups as soon as possible; that is, 
as soon as satisfactory adjustments have been made in social 
attitudes, study habits, and scholastic achievement. 

Appraisal . — Studies reported by the director of research 
show that since the present organization for adviser-personnel 
work has been in operation the number of cases of discipline 
reported to the deans and principal and the number of 
failures, especially in the freshman class, have been reduced 
materially. The special attention given to the problems of 
adjusting the incoming pupils to the new situation in the 
high school is claimed to account in a large measure for the 
reduction in failures in the freshman class. 

Because such a large percentage of the graduates of this 
high school attend college, a large proportion of the problems 
and activities of the adviser-personnel organization are con- 
cerned directly with college selection and entrance. The 
satisfaction on the part of the graduates in the colleges se- 
lected and the success achieved by the graduates in these 
colleges attest to the effectiveness of the guidance program ^ 
and organization. 

Two distinct problems, however, were brought out m 
• interviews with various officers in the organization: (I) The 
set-up renders difficult the securing of as many individual 
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pupil conferences as the room advisers and adviser chairmen 
consider desirable, and (2) the nature of the organization 
makes difficult the integration of the adviser rooms into class 
and school units. Another unfavorable comment on the plan 
arises from the fact that the integration of administrative, 
instructional, and disciplinary duties with personnel and 
guidance functions yields a form of organization not generally 
accepted "by authorities in the field of guidance. 

Cost oj guidance service . — In computing the cost of the 
guidance program in the New Trier Township High School, 
only th<£se portions of the salaries which represent actual 
guidance and counseling duties have been included. On 
this basis the salary cost of the guidance program in 1931 
amounted to $22.22 per pupil. It can not be assumed, how- 
ever, that if the guidance program were entirely omitted 
in this high school this cost would be entirely eliminated. 
Many of the duties performed by the officers in the guidance 
program would need to be performed even withotit a formal 
guidance organization. It is estimated that if the entire 
program of guidance and counseling were eliminated in this 
* school a saving of about $11 per pupil would be effected. 
This latter figure, then, more nearly represents the actual 
cost of the guidance- service. 
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CHAPTER XII : CASE REPORT ON THE THORNTON 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL * 

General organization . — The staff organization established 
for personnel and guidance work in the Thornton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey, 111., includes (1) the high-school 
principal, (2) a director of guidance, (3) four class principals, 
(4) a dean of boys, (5) a dean of girls, and (6) the home-room 
teachers. Although the lines of authority and responsibility 
as set up in the organization plan are not always strictly 
adhered to, the director of guidance, tHe dean of boys, and 
thp dean of girls are -responsible to the principal, the class 
principals are supervised by the director of guidance, and the 
home-room teachers are under the direction of the class 
principals. The organization is not so formal, however, that 
any pupil, home-room teacher, classroom teacher, or class 
principal may not have contact directly yrith the principal of 
the high school. A diagram illustrating the organization in 
this school is presented in Figure 19. The solid lines represent 
the delegation of authority and the broken lines the contacts 
and cooperative relations. 

Dvtiqs of officers . — The director of guidance serves as .the 
class principal for the freshman class. He is not responsible 
for teaching or home-room duties, but distributes his time to 
coordinating the various aspects of the counseling program for 
the entire school, directing the work of the other class princi- 
pals, conducting research studies in instruction and personnel 
work, and performing _tbe duties of class principal for the 
freshman class. The class principals are responsible for 
directing the work of the home-room teachers and interview- 
ing the pupils in their classes. They are relieved of home- 
room duties and one period a day of regular classroom teach-' 
ing. The dean of boys and dean of girls have no home-room 
duties to perform, but have part-time teaching schedules. 
Their a dminis trative duties are interviewing pupils in need of 
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social and moral guidance and directing the work of the twp 
all-echool organizations, the boys' club and the girls’ club. 

The director of guidance as class principal is in charge of the 
pupils in the freshman glass for one year. In the second year 
these pupils are placed under the sponsorship of a class 
principal who remains with the group until graduation. 
Greater effectiveness is claimed for the work of the principals 



Fioums 19. — Organisation pf the gukUnoe program in Thornton Township High School, 

Harvey, 11L 


if they are permitted to remain in charge of the same group 
of pupils for three years, ^md the necessity of making new 
adjustments between pupils and class principals each year is 
avoided through this .arrangement. The problems of the 
incoming pupils, however, are unique, and it is felt in this 
organization that one person who is acquainted with the 
problems of adjustment peculiar to the first year in high 
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school should perform the duties of guiding and counseling 
the freshman class/ each year. Furthermore, the contacts 
that are to be made by the principal of the freshman class 
with the eighth-grade pupils before they enter the high school 
can best be made by the same representative of the school 
each year rather than by four different representatives. 

Preadmission guidome . — Three visits are made to the ele- 
mentary schools vi^le pupils are nearing the completion of 
the work of the eighth grade. The first visit is made by the 
principal of the high school, who talks to the pupils on the 
values 6f a high-school education and oh the various curricu- 
1 urns ^offered in the high school. This visit is primarily to 
acquaint the prospective pupils with the principal of the 
school and with the general plan of organization of the high 
school. The second visit is made by the director of guidance. 
At this time a number of tests are given for the purpose of 
securing information concerning the aptitude and achieve- 
ment of the pupils. The results of these tests are used in 
grouping pupils in the courses in English and mathematics in 
- tlle freshman year. The results of the tests are also used for 
diagnosing the difficulties of individuals in need of adjustment, 
as well as for general guidance and counseling. The third 
visit to the elementary pupils is made by the director of guid- 
ance serving in his capacity as freshman-class principal. At 
this time the programs are made out for those pupils who are 
definitely planning to enter tlm high school. 

A week before school opens in the fall the new pupils visit 
the school and learn the location of the various buildings, 
offices, rooms, laboratories, and lockers. 

The home-room period — Guidance is given to groups' of 
pupils in Thornton Township High School in three .ways, 
namely, through the home-room period, the vocational^dvics’ 
course, and the boys’ and girls' clubs. During the home-room 
period of 20 minutes held at the opening of school each day, 
direct instruction is given to the pupils concerning the prob- 
lems they are likely to meet in their scholastic careers. In 
the freshman year instruction is given in the use of the f, T” 
book, the school handbook, on the following” points: (a) Gen- 
eral rules and regulations of the school; (6) general conduct in 
corridors, cafeteria, assembly, library, and classrooms; (c) 
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care of school property, and attitude toward teachers, prin- 
cipals, and assembly programs; (d) the marking system and 
the meaning of the various marks ;(e) absence and tardiness; 
(f) cumculums; (g) honors and honor rolls; (A) study habits; 
and (i) character development. Above the freshman year 
the 20-minute home-room period is devoted to a review of 
the “T” book and, in addition, to instruction in self-analysis, 
vocational information, manners, and right conduct in the 
school. A group of small handbooks prepared by the principal 
is used for this instructions 

Vocational civics course . — All pupils in the first year are 
required to take a course in vocational civics in which instruc- 
tion is given concerning occupations and the problems con- 
nected with a wise choice of a life vocation. 

Boys and girls' clubs . — All pupils in the school automati- 
cally become members of these two organizations through 
membership in the school. Direct instruction is given by the 
sponsors of the clubs, the dean of boys or the dean of girls, 
through a definite program of informal talks, demonstrations, 
and discussions. These clubs exert a strong influence on the 
student body in shaping opinions and attitudes toward the 
social and moral problems that usually arise in high schools. 

Individual counseling . — Pupils in need of individual coun- 
seling are identified ip three ways: 

(1) Classroom or home-room teachers who know that 
pupils are failing in courses or are experiencing other forms of 

•' difficulty may suggest to the pupils that they visit their class 
principals. These teachers also may inform the class min- 
cipals of the pupils’ difficulties, the class principals then 
calling the pupils for individual conferences. 

(2) Pupils may yoluntanly come to the class principals 

for conferences in regard to any problem that may confront 
them. _ * 

(3) Class principals, through an examination of records 
and reports filed in the central office, may learn of the ne^d 
on the part of pupils for conferences. These pupils may then 
be summonw by the class principals for interviews. 

Although the largest number of individual interviews 
come as a result of the class principals’ requesting pupils to 
come to their office, many pupils seek interviews of their 
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own accord. The practices of class principals differ widely, 
the variations depending on the personality, sympathy, and 
friendliness of these officers. 

Interviews . — Interviews are held with each pupil at least 
once a year. At this time the pupil’s program for the next 
year is made out. The number of interviews varies, depend- 
ing both on pupils and the class principals. Pupils who 
experience difficulty in making adjustments socially or 
scholastically njay have a number of interviews until adjust- 
ments are satisfactorily made; pupils who are outst and i n g 
and are achieving honors either scholastically or in extra- 
curriculum activities may also have a number of contacts 
with the principals; but pupils who are neither outstanding 
nor problem cases will very likely have few personal inter- 
views with their class principals. 

Individual conferences are held in an office that has 
been set aside for the class principals of the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. The principal of the freshman 
class has a private office. It might be more desiraU^ if each 
principal had a private office. However, the oiroe hours 
are arranged as much as possible at different periods in the 
day, so that in actual practice the work of each principal is 
not materially embarrassed by lack of privacy. 

The technique employed in the interviews varies with the 
principals, the pupils,** and the nature of the problem. In 
general, an effort is made to bring the following points to the 
attention of both the pupils and the class principals: (a) A 
clear understanding of the problem before the pupil, (6) 
the relation of the problem to the life and scholastic career 
of the pupil, (c) the relation of the problem of the individual 
pupil to the general school society, (d) the instruction and 
information that the pupil may have received in the home- 
room period or the boys’ or girls’ club concerning the type 
of problem, and («) the proper or desirable procedure to be 
followed in effective adjustment. 

Records . — Extensive and detailed records for guidance and 
counseling are not maintained at Thornton Township High 
School. Effective contacts are had between class prin- 
cipals and pupils with the records that are kept, however. 
The feeling has been expressed by class principals, the 
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director of guidance, and the principal of the high school that 
the contact with the pupil in need of counseling and the re- 
suits of that contact as expressed in the conduct and attitude 
of the pupil are more important factors in a guidance program 
than extensive and detailed reports and records. Many 
personal letters are sent to the parents of pupils concerning 
any problems that arise. Copies of these letters are kept 
m the office of the class principals and served the main 
source of records and reports of the personnel work. Com- 
plete scholastic records’ are also maintained in this office, as 
well as a small card for each pupil on which various items of 
information are recorded from time to time. 

Vocational guidance and placement . — Guidance in vocation- 
al choices is given largely through the freshman course on 
vocational civics and in the home rooms. The class prin- 
cipals, however, supplement this instruction with individual 
conferences whenever necessary. The director of guidance 
serves as chairman of a committee on vocational placement 
but during the last few years little has been done in this work 

owing to the small demand for high-school graduates in 
vocations. 

Appraisal of the guidance program . — Numerous studies 
have been made by the director of guidance in regard to the 
effectiveness of the program. These studies have indicated 
a greatly reduced number of pupil failures and withdrawals 
and an increased number of satisfactory adjustments on the 
part of pupils. The program has proved effective especially 
in eliminating unnecessary delay in putting into operation 
the regular schedule of classes on the opening day of school. 
Because of the work done with the eighth»graii* pupils in 
the elementary schools and with the freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors in the high school in the months just preceding 
the summer vacation, registration for classes for the follow- 
ing year is completed before the opening of school in the fall 
Only the first two periods of the first day of school are taken 
up with routine administrative matters on opening day, and 
regjdar classes are under way at the third period of that day. 

• The effectiveness of the guidance program, furthermore, 
is evident through the Success of the-direct methods of in- 
struction given both in the JO-minute home-room periods 
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and in the boys’ and girls’ clubs. The results of this train- 
ing are evident in the conduct and attitudes of the pupils 
in all parts of the school. The program of guidance and 
counseling has influenced the school morale in a decided 
manner. This improvement has been noted by visitors, 
teachers, and pupils, and was illustrated in a definite ^banner 
to the writer of this report through interviews with several 
of the high-school pupils. 

Cost of guidance service . — From data reported by the 
superintendent of the Thornton Township High School 
it was found that an average of $2.68 per pupil is being ex- 
pended in this school for the guidance services provided 
for the 1,700 pupils enrolled. In computing this cost, only 
the portions of the salaries of the dean of boys, dean of girls, 
class principals, and the director of guidance which repre- 
sent duties performed in connection with the guidance pro- 
gram are included. These officers perform other duties 
in the school which are not directly connected with the 
organized guidance service but which would have to be 
performed even if no guidance program were provided. The 
cost figure, then, applies only to the duties and functions 
performed by these officers in carrying out the organized 
guidance service. 
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CHAPTER XIII : CASE REPORT ON THE LA SALLE-PERU 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

Organization and purpose.— The Bureau of EducatiAal 
Counsel of the La Salle-Peru Township High School %as 
established in September, 1923. The organization was made 
possible as a result of a mental health survey of the district 
composed of the three cities, La Salle, Pejru, and Oglesby, 
by the Institute of Juvenile Research of Chicago in the spring 
of 1923, and a generous annual grant to the board of educa- 
tion of the township high school by a public-spirited citizen 
of La Salle for the support of the bureau. 

The purposes of the bureau, as stated by the late superin- 
tendent of the school, are: 

to study intensively the individual needs of hfeh-echool pupils; to 
estimate their native abilities and disabilities; to discover their occupa- 
tional bents and aspirations; to plan their schoolVourses; to indicate 
the careers and vocations they may reasonably follow; and to remove 
the main obstacles to these ends by a sympathetibLfttudy of their 
behavior type, personality, environment, history, Sjd emotional 
mechanisms . 1 

The services of the bureau were extended in 1925 to the 
junior college 1 which had been established in connection 
with the high scpool in 1924, the request coming from the 
students who apfreciated the benefits derived from contacts 
with the personnel of the bureau while they were pupils in 
the high school. 

The relation of the bureau to the school and the methods 
of its functioning are shown in Figure 20. All pupils are 
reached directly by the bureau through personal interviews, - 
general talks, and psychological tests. Certain individuals 

1 McCormack, T. J. Tha Banco of Educational Counsel, p. l. Report for lOOB-ltt* *, 
La 8tUe, III. 

• For a dtanakm of tb* guidance serrioe* la th. Junior oolite* aw *11101* by Lila McNutt 
Psychiatric Social Wort In th. La Salle- Para-Ogleaby Junior College. Mental Ht«W 
13: IT1-J77, April, IBM. 
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may receive follow-up service on request of principal, teachers, 
or parents. 

Composition oj the pupil personnel . — The school has an 
enrollment of approximately 1,500 pupils, 1,250 in grades 9 
to 12 and 250 in the junior college. The pupils come from 
underlying elementary-school districts and parochial schools, 
since the high school and junior college is of the independent 



Figure 20.— Organization of the Bureau of Educational Counsel, La Salle- Peru Township 
High School ancPLa Salle-Peru-Ogteby Junior College 


i^township organization. A disadvantage of this type of 
organization is lack of articulation between the lower schools 
and the secondary school. Pupils are received from 9 
parochial schools, 5 city elementary schools, and 20 rural 
schools. The freshman class numbers about 450.. Of this 
number, 350 enter in the fall and 100 at the middle of the.. 
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school year. The boys usually outnumber the girls in the 
freshman class. 

The community is industrial and agricultural, and the 
majority of the pupils come from wage-earning groups. A 
large percentage pf the parents in the wage-earning groups 
are foreign bom. % 

Personnel of the bureau .— The personnel of the bureau 
consists of a director and two assistants, all of whom are 
trained psychiatric social workers, and one clerk, who acts 
as secretary. The director and thg two assistants are desig- 
nated as counselors, and their chief service to the pupils 
is counseling. 

Two counselors and the secretary are employed for the 
calendar year. They spend the summer months on social 
case work, on the organization of the record materials, and in 
carrying on research. The director and two assistants have 
the rank of teachers on the faculty of the school. The 
director is considered one of the administrative officers of 
the school. 

Information collected by the bureau . — When a pupil is 
admitted to the school, the secretary of the bureau prepares 
a record (face sheet) for the individual, consisting of date 
and place of birth; sex; grade; course; schools previously 
attended, with grades and marks in each; grades repeated 
or skipped; and participation in school activities. The 
names of the parents and their nationality, religion, occu- 
pation, and thfe language spoken in the home are recorded, 
and names of other children, with ages, schools attended, 
and occupations, if employefl, are also included. A psycho- 
logical test is subsequently giveni by a psychologist from the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 111., and record is 
made of mental age, intelligence quotient, and test score. 
Achievement tests in arithmetic, reading, language usage, 
and literature are also given and record made of the grade 
placement, grade age, and test score. 

A cumulative folder is kept for each pupil in which are 
filed the interview material; that is, a summary of his school 
history, health history, hygiene interest scope and plans for 
the future, the personality ratings made by the teachers, 
report of the medical examination of the pupil, achievement 
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and psychological rating, vocational record, and correspond- 
ence and other memorandums regarding the pupil. 

The information secured is correlated and evaluated by 
the counselor and is used as a basis for further case work if 
the findings indicate such need; as, for instance, whon the 
individual seeks advice from the counselor or is referred to 
the counselor by principal or teacher. 

Group guidance . — Group talks on aspects of mental health 
are given by the director of the bureau during the school 
year. general talk is given to the freshmen early in the 
fall, and two talks on mental hygiene to freshmen and 
sophomores each year. The approach is made through the 
subjects of personality and behavior. Occasionally an entire 
class period may be devoted to the discussion of some trait, 
such as “excuse-forming” or "day-dreaming." Talks to 
seniors are given once a year. Occasional talks on mental 
health are given by the visiting psychiatrist to groups of 
pupils. Talks on vocations by representatives of business 
or professions are considered usually of little value and are 
not encouraged. 

Individual guidance . — Guidance by psychiatric social 
workers is largely an individual matter. Each pupil is 
regarded as an individual case to be studied and treated 
with respect to his behavior in life. Through conferences 
with individuals the counselors seek to aid the pupils in 
self-discovery and adjustment. The materials previously 
described form the basis for the approach. 

Various aspects of guidance are considered with the pupils, 
such as educational, vocational, social, ethical, and health. 
While some aspect of guidance may be more prominent in 
a given case than the others, the tendency of the counselor 
•is to regard all aspects as closely related and directed to the 
same end, namely, the development of human personality. 

The school accomplishment of the pupils is studied in 
relation to capacity, and counsel is given regarding the 
choice of courses and subjects. Failing pupils are inter- 
viewed, and an attempt is made to diagnose the causes and 
to advise both pupils and teachers regarding corrective and 
remedial measures. Successful pupils are also studied and 
are encouraged to^evelop their special abilities. 
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Direct vocational guidance is offered only in the case of 
pupils leaving school by withdrawal or graduation. The 
view of the psychiatric social worker is that determining the 
vocational choice of a pupil is not the responsibility of the 
school. The counselor, therefore, seeks to develop an insight 
into abilities and temperament in relation to vocations, 
leaving the choice of occupation to the pupil. 

Through the personal interview with the pupil the coun- 
selor aids the pupil in making adjustments to his social 
environment, in overcoming physical and health handicaps, 
and in giving guidance with respect to personality traits and 
emotional habits. 

The more common phases of personal guidance 3 attempted 
by the counselors are: 

(1) Developing the self-conscious, inadequate personality whose 
feelings of inferiority may or may not have a real basis. 

(2) Reducing egocentric tendencies in the student whose self-estimate 
is too high. 

(3) Stimulating to greater action the day dreamer, who is richjn 
vision but poor in genuine achievement. 

(4) Broadening the childish immature personality from unreasonable 

excuse-forming tendencies. * 

(5) Widening the interest scope of the narrow individual unrespon- 
sive to stimuli and inflexible in reaction. 

(6) Substituting adequate compensations for unsatisfactory defense 
mechanisms. 

(7) In general, attacking the unhealthy personality traits and unde- 
sirable emotional habits that they may be replaced by more favorable 
ones. 

Psychiatric clinics . — Monthly clinics of two or three days’ 
duration are held by the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, for pupils in need of mental health service. The 
clinical staff consists of a psychologist and a psychiatrist. 
Appointments are made for the pupils in advance, and gener- 
ally seven or eight are examined. The superior pupil whose 
achievement in school is not commensurate with his capacity 
is the type favored for clinical study. However, the clinics 
are not limited ter this type. Any pupil who may profit by 
contact with the psychiatrist, either for corrective or for en- 
richment purposes, is given the opportunity to see him. Be- 

' Olson, Kim*. Tb« Burma of Educational Counsel, p. 10. Report tor 1923-1930, Lo 
SoDo, m. 
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cause of limitations of time it is a selective matter depending 
largely on the judgment of the counselor. 

Services of Hygienic Institute . — The Hygienic Institute of 
La Salle, serving La Salle, Peru, and Oglesby, is a chartered 
instittfion endowed by a public-spirited and philanthropic 
citizdh of La Salle for the purpose of protecting the health of 
the people of these communities and for carrying on scientific 
research, particularly in the field of preventive medicine. 
The institute is housed in property of the board of education 
on the school grounds. 

Physical examination of all new pupils entering the high 
school is made at the beginning of each Bchool year by a health 
officer of the institute and recommendations are made for 
their health guidance. When medical service is required the 
pupil is referred to his family physician for treatment. Medi- 
cal follow-up is done subsequently to the interview with the 
counselor, so that other information gathered may be uti- 
lized, if desired, in the treatment. Pupils with health prob- 
lems are given precedence to this end in scheduling inter- 
views. If a pupil proves to have only a health problem with 
no social complication^ he may be referred to a nurse of the 
Hygienic Institute for follow-up. If special arrangements 
mus^be made, the counselor carries the medical problem 
also to prevent duplication of visits in the home or doctor's 
office. The Hygienic Institute serves the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel in an advisory capacity in health cases. It 
may render first-aid treatment in special cases of injury at 
the school. 

The close affiliation of the Hygienic Institute with the 
Bureau of Educational Counsel makes possible the utiliza- 
tion by the bureau of the physical records and medical serv- 
ices of the institute in the guidance of pupils. The medical 
records are kept in the files in the bureau office. 

Tri-Cities Family Welfare Society . — The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel can secure the cooperation of the Tri-Cities 
Family Welfare Society in special cases. This society car- 
ries on family welfare service in the communities, stressing 
family case work and relief. The counselor ^represents the 
pupil when plans involving a family’s welfare are being con- 
sidered b? the welfare society. The Bureau of Educational 
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Counsel is thus able to deal effectively with environmental 
influences which affect the personality of the pupil and his 
progress in school. 

High-school and community social center. — A school and 
community recreational and social center is .maintained in a - 
building adjacent to the high school with a staff of trained 
workers who are members of the high-school faculty. The 
activities of the social center are social and athletic, consist- 
ing of dances, parties, clubs, and competitive games and 
sports. The counselor is able to render both social and 
physical guidance to individual pupils through her relation 
to the social-center staff. 

Placement service. — Cooperative relations are maintained 
between the counselors and the personnel departments of the 
industries which employ the graduates of the high school. 
Aptitude tests are administered by the counselors to pupils 
who indicate a desire to seek employment in loca^ industries, 
and the results are reported to the personnel officers of the 
industries. Visits between officers to discuss problems of 
placement are frequent. Part-time placements are made for 
pupils who need to earn while attending school. 

Unique features of the plan. — The work of the Bureau of 
Educational Counsel is similar in many respects to the activ- 
ities of guidance organizations in other schools. It differs 
from other plans chiefly in the following respects: 

(1) The approach of the counselor is through the principles 
of mental hygiene. The technique employed is that of the 

•psychiatric social worker. Each pupil is studied as a case, 
the emphasis being placed on behavior, the development of 
personality, and the adjustment of emotional conflicts, com- 
mon to adolescent life. 

(2) Pupils desiring or requiring expert advice are provided 
for in monthly psychiatric clinics conducted by staff members 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research. 

(3) An unusual organization for institutional cooperation 
has been effected in the communities comprising thi&4econd- 
ary -school district which makes possible types of guidance 
Irequentljrendered impossible by counselors in other schools. 

y f 
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(4) Although the program definitely provides guidance 

services for all pupils, the emphasis is placed on the fullest 
development of the superior pupil. \ 

(5) The program places the responsibility for taking the 
initiative in guidance on the. counselor, although initiative 
by pupils, parents, and teachers is encouraged. Initiative 
in guidance by the counselor may be taken in two ways: (a) 
The Bureau of Educational Counsel takes initiative for its 
program in the. school setting, that is, planning the psycho- 
logical tests, achievement tests, the more particularized med- 
ical examination than is usually made for physical-culture 
purposes, procuring the face-sheet information, and sending 
out personality blanks for the ratings (opinions) of teachers, 
all aiming at the consideration of the' specific or individual 
pupil, though done in mass attack. All entering pupils are 
routinely scheduled for interview by the counselor. (6) If 
this correlated information shows discrepancies in wholesome 
living conditions or healthy personality development as judged 
by the counselor trained in this work, she takes the initiative 
in evaluating its effect on the pupil in making adjustments 
which will tend to correct the condition. It is thin initiative 
which the pupil, parent, teacher, or family physician may 
take ip bringing to the attention of the counselor the specific 
need of a given pupil. 

(6) The service extends from the ninth grade fhrough the 
junior college. In the latter institution the service was 
initiated at the request of the students. 

Cost of the service . — The cost of the guidance service is 
approximately $8,500 per year, or a per pupil cost of $5.66. 
Of this amount, $7,000 is provided annually as a gift .by 
a public-spirited citizen, leaving $1,500, or about $1 per 
pupil, as the actual annual cost to the school. 
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CHAPTER XIV : AN OVERVIEW OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


The jour types oj prograins . — The foregoing case reports 
disclose four general types of guidance programs: (1) Cen- 
tralized bureaus of guidance for secondary schools in city 
systems, represented by Boston, Chicago, and Cincinnati; 

(2) city school systems with a central guidance organization 
but with the individual secondary school considered the unit 
in the program, represented by Providence and Milwaukee; 

(3) centralized bureaus or departments in individual second- 
ary schools, represented by the Milwaukee Vocational School 
and the Township High School and Junior College, Lu Salle, 
111.; (4) central guidance organizations in individual second- 
ary schools which utilize regular officers and teachers as 
guidance functionaries, represented by the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, the Thornton Township 
High School, and the New Trier Township High School. 

' Virtually the same guidance activities are undertaken under 
the different programs. The chief variations consist in., the 
methods employed in the several school systems and indi- 
vidual schools and some difference in emphasis on certain 
phases of guidance activity, such as* vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, or psychiatric social guidance. 

1. The central guidance bureau in city -school systems . — 
Principles formulated by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association 1 in 1921, and revised in 1924, 1930, and 1931, 
urge the development of a special bureau or separate depart- 
ments responsible directly to the superintendent of schools 
for carrying on vocational guidance service. While recog- 
nizing the fact that local conditions render impossible the 
prescription of the exact form 6f the bureau or department, 
the activities to be performed are specified and the recom- 
mendation made that the activities be .performed only by 
persons possessing the nedbssary personal qualifications, 
experience, and training. Obviously, the jjlan was intended 

i See Baalo Unite for an Introductory Ooune In Vocational Guidance, pp. 181-104. Mo- 


OrtW'Hill Book Co. (In©.). 19*1. 
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for use in school systems and individual schools of consider- 
able size. 

The organization of a guidance bureau makes possible the 
carrying on of certain guidance activities, such as occupa- 
tional research, follow-up studies, and vocational guidance 
in connection witn placement in a central office apart from 
the administrative work of the schools. A staff of trained 
^ ^ workers can be maintained who not only perform" the office 

duties incident to guidance but who also visit schools on call 
and engage in group instruction, group counseling, and indi- 
vidual counseling. They may Ulso give advice to teachers, 
parents, and administrative officers regarding guidance of 
an unspecfalized sort that can be carried on in the schools or' 
homes by pefsoife not specifically trained for guidance work. 

The director of the guidance bureau is usually responsible 
to an assistant superintendent or to the superintendent. 
The director is expected to formulate the guidance policy of 
the school- system subject to thfe approval of his superior 
officers; tA organize the bureau or department as a clearing 
house for problems of guidance, placement, and follow-up ; 
and to provide assistants who can render expert counseKfig 
> service to schools desiring such aid. 

The activities which can be Carried on in the schools by the 
guidance assistant? are: Group interviewing of pupils in 
entering classes, individual interviewing of members, of the 
graduating class, individual interviewing of pupils as needs 
arise, instructing classes in occupations, assisting graduates 
or pupils required to leave school to secure employment, 
keeping records of pupils 'interviewed, visiting employes to 
enlist their- interests and to secure knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which employed pupils work, conducting com- 
munity surveys, to ascertain environmental conditions and 
opportunities for employment, and carrying on follow-up * 
studies of withdrawals and graduates.** « . 

• The guidance bureau' is not expected to provide all the 

Y guidance service in the individual schools of the system. 
The principal of each individual school, through his teachers • 
and administrative assistants, is expected to aid pupils in 
the' choice of courses or subjects, in die selection of extra- 
* curriculum activities, in the development of intellectual 
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interests, in social adjustments, in overcoming difficulties 
in classroom work, and the like. The guidance bureau pro- 
vides the specialized service and aids the principal in the 
organization of the school’s guidance program and in the 
integration of its various guidance activities. 

In large cities the staff of the guidance bureau is usually 
inadequate to provide all the guidance service needed in alL 
the schools. 2 Some schools of a systemrwill be satisfied with v 
nominal services, while others will desire all the service possi- 
ble for the bureau to render: As a result, the guidance pro- 
. grams in the individual schools of a school system often vary 
greatly in both scope and effectiveness. This condition is 
largely chargeable to the administrators of the individual 
schools rather than to the central bureau. v ' 

The development of the central bureau of guidance in 
school systems and in large school* makes possible occupa- 
tional research and the utilization of the findings in voca- 
tional guidance arid placement to an extent scarcely possible 
under the other types of programs. However, the guidance 
• activities that belong in the individual schools are likely 
to be neglected unless complementary guidance programs are 
developed by the principals of the schools or are projected 
by the guidance-bureau for individual schools. The weakness 
of the guidance programs under the control of central bureaus 
is not inherent, but rather the result of'the objectives of the 
bureaus. 

2. The central guidance organization in a city system with 
the individual secondary school the. unit . — This type of guid- 
ance organization places the responsibility for the guidance 
program on the head of the individual secondary school. 
A central organization is established to render consultant 
. service to the principals and specialized services to the local 
guidance functionaries. The plan eliminates the -necessity of 
specific appropriations in the budget solely for guidance 
.purposes. # Guidance is integrated with education' and is 
supported as a vital part of the work of the individual school. 
The activities of guidance should be differentiated arid defi- 
nitely assigned to. officers of administration and teachers 
properly qualified to carry on the activities assigned. 

- - > 4 

■ Foe example, in Chfoeco bed e fUff of 31; Boiton, 13; end Cincinnati* 3. 
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The administrative officers, consisting of principal, vice 
principal, deans, director of extracurriculurh activities, and 
department heads, accept executive responsibility for pro- 
viding the program of studies, materials of instruction, the 
record system ; Admission of pupils to school; classification 
of pupils; preparation of the school schedule; arrangement 
of the program of pupil activities; and administration of 
cases of discipline. They interview parents; administer 
attendance; record and evaluate credits; and organize, direct, 
and supervise the functioning of the different members of 
the school staff. Many of the activities of the administra- 
tive officers affect guidance only indirectly; yet unless the 
relation of administrative activities to guidance is clearly 
conceived the guidance activities of other workers may be 
hampered or completely inhibited. 

The director of guidance ’in any individual school, in case 
there is such an official, projects the guidance program sub- 
ject to the approval of the head of J,he school. He outlines 
the guidance activities to be performed by the counselors, 
home-room advisers, and teachers and provides the training 
needed to carry on the guidance program. He interprets 
the guidance program to the school and community, carries 
on research basic to guidance, and performs guidance ac- 
tivities which require types of skill not possessed by the other 
members of the staff. 

The counselors teach the courses in occupations, aid the 
pupils in the selection of courses, give group guidance to all 
the pupils, and counsel with individual pupils in need of 
adjustment. They may also serve part-time as regular 
teachers. ? 

The home-room advisers may accept responsibility for the 
orientation of their pupils, the maintenance of pupil morale, 
and the development of a. wholesome attitude toward the 
school as a civic enterprise. The advisers keep the records 
of the pupils, give advice with respect to extracurriculum and 
other social activities, and act as intermediaries for the 
4 ptipUa with administrative and guidance officers and parents. 

The teacher must be encouraged to play a large part in the 
guidance program of the individual' school. His interest in 
the welfare of the pupil is indispensable, if guidance is ta bear 
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fruit.- ‘He should sense the symptoms of maladjustment in a 
pupil in the incipient stages, bring the guidance organization 
to bear on the case, contribute to the diagnosis of the causes 
of maladjustment, and assist in the application of the cor- 
rective or remedial measures advised. Furthermore, the 
teacher may give specific guidance to pupils in the pursuit of 
intellectual interests, in the development of proper habits of 
study, and in the development of the proper conception of the 
processes of education and the opportunities for education 
provided through the school. 

The foregoing analysis of the activities of the guidance 
functionaries offers promise of a balanced program of coun- 
seling and guidance for the individual secondary schools of 
a city system. The neglect of any of*the important phases of 
guidance, either through failure to give them proper em- 
phasis or through failure to assign them to the proper guid- 
ance officers for performance, may contribute to maladjust- 
ment and failure $f pupils. 

The central organization is responsible for encouraging the 
development of x complete programs of guidance in the indi- 
vidual secondary schools. The chief official of the central 
organization may be an executive officer, as in the case of 
Providence, R. I., or a consulting officer, as in the cape of 
Milwaukee, Wis. In either case he is likely to function in tb© 
individual school as an adviser to the principal and an in- 
structor for the othhr administrative officers and teachers. 
Through supervision, he seeks to develop a guidance program 
in all of the individual schools in accordance with the guid- • 
ance policy of the central organization. 

Guidance service on a State basis of the tyf>e under con- 
sideration was proposed at the meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, February 21, 19St>. A 
committee on State guidance programs and activities was » 
appointed, which, in conjunction with a National Advisory 
Committee, submitted a preliminary report at the meeting 
of the association in 1931 offering suggestions for the organ- 
ization of State guidance programs. Thirty-nine States, 

| according to the report of the 'comrtiittee, have appointed 
representatives to cooperate with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and (he National Advisory Committee. 
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Nine of t%se States have launched guidance programs. The 
committee believes that the appointment of a full-time, 
trained guidance director, supervisor, specialist, or counselor 
for a school, district, county, or State is greatly to be desired, * 
although not essential at the start. It is often possible to 
find some one in the State department who is willing to accept 
the responsibility for the promotion of guidance work on a 
part-time basis. The county program is regarded by the 
committee as one of the most effective devices for develop- 
ing a state-wide guidance service. The county superintend- 
ent of schools is able through his office to reach all principals 
of a county, whether the schools are under his supervision 
or not. The county guidance officer is thus able to reach the 
smaller secondary schools and can give direction and en- 
couragement in the development of guidance programs for 
the local schools. The State guidance service may be placed 
’under a guidance director or some other member of the 
State department who can cooperate with the county officer 
in holding conferences and in distributing guidance material 
prepared by the State department. The material may be in 
the form of a syllabus or textbook. The important function . 
of a State guidance service is the development of guidance 
programs in the small secondary schools. 

The plan under consideration seeks to develop a complete, 
functioning, supervised program, rather than a divided 
program with certain guidance activities earned on by special- 
ists in the central bureau and other activities carried on by 
specialists in the individual schools. In contrast with the 
central bureau type, this plan looks toward developing guid- 
ance service in every school, not only in those where the 
leadership seeks the guidance service of the central bureau 
and for which a limi ted service is available. 

3. Centralized guidance organization in individual schools . — * 
In secondary schools in which the principal is the (thief 
executive officer, with full power or much autonomy to 
organize and administer his school, a guidance organization 
may be effected very simil ar in character to thajt of the central 
bureau type- in city systems. The guidance organization can 
be made a structural part of the aphool organization and func- 
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tional responsibility delegated to the director for organizing 
and carrying on the guidance activities specified in the school 
program. The director and his staff may undertake to carry 
on all guidance activities or he may organize his department 
to carry on certain activities and delegate to administrative 
officers and teachers certain other activities retaining super- 
visory oversight?. In either case the possibility of coordinat- 
ing the guidance activities of the individual school is greater 
than under the central bureau type of organization for a city 
system. 

The programs of the two schools 8 for which case reports 
have been presented vary markedly in character, although the 
type of organization is much the same. Guidance is a de- 
partment in the administrative organization of each school, 
and the directors are executive officers of their departments 
with executive authority in carrying on the guidance functions 
of the school. They may su mm on individual pupils for 
conference, administer tests to classes or groups, give advice 
to pupils regarding the choice of college or occupation, make 
contacts with business organizations land industry with 
respect to placements, cany on research investigations 
designed to facilitate guidance, and cooperate with welfare 
organizations in the interests of the pupil personnel of the 
school. , v 

The central organization in the individual school has a 
distinct advantage- over its prototype, the central bureau of 
the city systems, in that its activities are concentrated instead 
of dissipated among a number of schools. In operation it 
more closely resembles the guidance organizations in city 
systems which emphasize the individual schools as units; it 
* differs from them by maintaining a staff of guidance officers 
instead of utilizing regular administrative officers and 
teachers. 

4. Central guidance organizations in individual ' schools 
utilizing regular' officers and teachers as functionaries. — In 
schools * 4 classified under this type of guidance organization 
the principal or a trained counselor serves as director of the 

1 Milwaukee Vocation*) School and Township High School and Junior College, L* 8*1)*, 111. 

4 Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Thornton Township High SchooU aod 

New Trier Township High School. 0 
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guidance program. Administrative officers and teachers are 
Utilized as functionaries in carrying on guidance activities. 

Large secondary schools with large staffs of officers and 
teachers make possible the selection of functionaries with 
special aptitude or training for guidance duties and the 
differentiation of duties along functional lines. 'The pre- 
vailing organization of the guidance work in the large schools 
is the home-room plan supplemented by special adminis- 
trative officers, such as the dean of girls, dean of boys, director 
of personnel, director of extracurriculum activities, and the 
like, or class principals, advisory committees, and special 
counselors. 

Through functionaries of the kinds indicated pupils are 
guided in their choice of curriculums, the adjustment of then- 
schedules, the selection of extracurriculum activities, the 
correction of disabilities, the development of special interests 
and abilities, the choice of a college or occupation, am} in 
securing placement. Activities of the sort specified are 
closely related. Unless the school organizes and coordinates 
the work of the functionaries who perform the activities into 
a program the guidance services will likely be haphazard 
and unsystematic. 

The data available and the cases reported show great 
variation in the guidance programs of the large secondary 
schools. In some schools the guidance duties are assumed 
chiefly by home-room advisers; in others, by special officers, 
such as class principals and committees; in others-, by 
administrative officers. 

It is scarcely possible for the small secondary school to 
secure either the full-time or the part-time service of a 
trained worker in the field of guidance. Its program of 
guidance must therefore be developed by the principal and 
carried on either by him or his teachers . 1 * * 4 

An example of this type of guidance program is reported 
by Proctor ® - for a small rural high school in California. 
The principal of this high school has developed a program 
for hi^ school which consists of a number of elements. 


1 See mo. 3 of ch. IX, Pupil Accounting and Guidance, in Monograph No, \ of the 

National Survey of Secondary Education. / N , 

• Ibid., pp. 14- Id. ( 
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(1) The plan includes a visiting day for the eighth-grade 
graduates who are to enter the high school the following 
semester. The graduates spend a day at the high school as 
the guests of the teachers and student body. They are 
shown through the building, are given-information regarding 
the program of study and the work of the different depart- 
ments, and are entertained at a dinner by the. high-school 
pupils. (2) The high-school principal visits the elementary 
schools and secures an individual record of each pupil who is 
to enter the high School the following semester. The record 
includes scholastic marks of the pupil, the results of mental 
and achievement testa in the elementary-school subjects, and 
confidential information regarding the personal history and 
qualifications of the pupil. (3) During the month prior to 
the opening of school the principal or the freshman-class 
adviser visits the hQmes of all the .prospective freshmen. 
Notice of the visit is sent in advance, and a conference is 
arranged with the parents and pupil to discuss the plans of 
the pupil for his first year in the high school. (4) A regis- 
tration day on Friday or Saturday^preceding the opening h 
held at the school. The pupila'corae with their parents for 
a conference with the principal and class adviser. At this 
conference a tentative schedule for each pupil is prepared 
and formal registration takes place. (5) Pupils are grouped 
in ability sections in English and in mathematics. (6) The 
class adviser continues with the freshmen as adviser until 
they graduate from the school. '(7) The class adviser keeps 
a record of the pupils and counsels with them(ye£ardmg 
their school progress. (8) A 6-weeks unit in the civics course 
for seniors is given over to vocational information. (9) 
The teachers in charge of physical education for boys and 
girls have the county school nurse give id vice on social, 
moral, and health problems. (10) The work of the guidance 
program is carefully supervised by the principal and^ the 
work of the different persons responsible for guidance is 
articulated through the principal. 

In either large or small schools a guidance program may 
be developed for an individual school as an integral part of 
the educational program. « The cost of the program may be 
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either greater or less than that of the central guidance 
department in individual secondary schools, depending on 
the elaborateness of the organization and the utilization of 
the administrative or teaching personnel for separate guid- 
ance activites. The evidence indicates that the cost of the 
guidance program will be less if regular officers and teachers 
are utilized as guidance functionaries. 


